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There  has  hardly  been  a  single  Stylus  that  has  been  "put  to  bed,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  without  the  Editor  first  asking  himself:  "Where  in  the  world 
am  I  going  to  get  some  good,  printable  material?"  It  is  the  perennial  head¬ 
ache  that  often  leads  to  heartburn.  He  knows  that  a  university  boasting  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  4,000  students  must  be  "crawling"  with  latent  lit¬ 
erary  talent;  he  knows  that  hidden  somewhere  within  every  human  being 
is  that  unwritten  "Snows  of  Kilimanjaro"  or  "Sweeney  Among  the  Night¬ 
ingales."  But,  between  the  germ  of  an  idea  that  swims  around  in  the  brain 
and  the  actual  typewritten  manuscript  is  that  deadly  series  of  actions  that 
requires  one  to  fasten  his  derriere  to  the  sea-cushion  and  begin  transmitting 
his  thoughts  down  through  his  fingers  onto  the  keyboard.  It  is  not  a  simple 
process;  even  the  most  facile  of  our  modern-day  writers  admit  it  is  hard  work. 

When  this  present  issue  of  the  Stylus  was  first  taking  shape,  it  seemed 
for  a  while  that  everyone  on  the  campus  was  quite  willing  to  agree  that 
writing  was  not  only  hard  work,  but  was  also  far  too  difficult  an  avocation 
for  any  mere  college  student  to  undertake.  In  other  words,  the  material 
was  not  coming  in! 

Any  number  of  rationalizations  was  offered:  the  pressure  of  home  les¬ 
sons,  the  soul-sapping  effects  of  television,  heavy  examination  schedules, 
the  full  mobilization  "scare,"  the  tapping  of  Uncle  Sam’s  fingers  on  the 
shoulders  of  countless  non-veterans.  And  yet,  by  the  time  the  magazine 
was  ready  to  go  to  press,  a  miracle  had  taken  place  —  the  Stylus  office,  by 
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Why  have  you  wandered 
So  long,  my  friend? 

(I  could  not  answer  him.) 
What  blinded  you  to  seek 
Away  from  me 
Gifts  I  alone  can  lend? 


You  longed  to  push  me 
From  your  way 
(He  said), 

Was  I  not  with  you  every  day? 

You  felt  my  presence  locked 
In  the  earth  you  trod, 

And  every  blossom  rocked 
In  the  morning  wind. 

You  knew  the  thrush’s  song 
Was  mine, 

And  you  fled. 

And  did  your  stumblings  lead  away 
(He  said), 

Did  I  not  cry  from  every  side? 

My  voice  arose  from  every  dawn; 

You  heard  it  thunder  in  the  tide, 

And  whisper  through  the  night  afresh. 
In  sin  you  felt  my  gentle  chide 
In  tears  that  scalded  on  your  heart. 

My  net  is  far-thrown,  my  friend, 

You  cannot  flee  the  mesh. 


Rest, 

For  you  have  wandered  long,  my  friend. 
I  was  at  your  journey’s  start! 

I  am  at  its  end. 


—  John  Plunkett 
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THE  THING  ON 
THE  LAWN 

As  we  write  these  lines,  it  has 
been  there  for  almost  a  month,  there 
on  the  verges  of  the  Library  lawn, 
braving  the  onslaughts  of  weather 
and  curious  undergraduates.  What 
it  is,  exactly,  would  be  hard  to  de¬ 
termine.  To  all  appearances,  it  is 
a  roof,  a  fairly  ordinary  roof,  the 
sort  of  roof  that  one  can  see  every 
day  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look. 
But  there  is  a  difference.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  roof  has  a  building  under  it. 

The  theories  as  to  why  we  have  a 
roof  rising  majestically  above  our 
Library  lawn  are  too  numerous  for 
us  to  include  them  all  here.  It  is 
rumored,  for  instance,  that  our  biol¬ 
ogy  department  is  growing  a  rare 
plant  there,  and  the  roof  is  necessary 
to  shelter  it.  This  is  one  of  the  less 
fantastic  opinions.  There  is  another 
theory  that  it  is  a  housetop  from 
which  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached, 
and  still  another  that  it  is  a  price 
ceiling  that  was  somehow  misplaced. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  backstop  for  intramural  base¬ 


ball  games,  and  that  we  shall  be 
bothered  by  right  fielders  in  the 
Chaucer  Room  next  spring.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  bomb  shelter,  or  a  garage  for 
students’  bicycles.  Maybe  they  are 
going  to  put  in  a  sand  box  under  it 
for  the  freshmen  to  use  between 
classes. 

Some  say  that  it  is  a  tool  shed,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  still  in  the 
process  of  construction.  This,  if  it 
be  true,  is  a  most  unusual  tool  shed. 
It  is  being  built  by  the  deductive 
method,  starting  at  the  top  and  work¬ 
ing  down.  It  could  also  be  a  Gothic 
doghouse. 

All  these  theories  are  interesting 
enough,  but  we  think  we  have  found 
the  correct  one,  and  it  is  none  of 
these.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  it  is 
some  new  method  for  ascertaining 
the  weather  durability  of  the  slate 
shingles  that  will  soon  cover  the  roof 
of  the  Philosophy  Building.  Of 
course,  a  practical  solution  to  our 
problem  might  be  forthcoming  if  we 
simply  asked  the  culprits  respon¬ 
sible  —  the  Volpe  constructors  or 
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the  groundskeepers.  But  then,  we 
wouldn’t  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  conjecture,  would  we? 

v 

> 

*  *  * 

VIA  THE  CATACOMBS 

Speaking  of  the  Philosophy  Build¬ 
ing,  we  hear  via  the  catacombs  that 
the  Audio-Visual  Department  here 
at  the  school  has  had  a  special  cam¬ 
era  rigged  up  in  one  of  the  eaves  of 
the  Tower  Building  ever  since  con¬ 
struction  began.  At  certain  intervals 
each  day,  someone  from  the  A-V 
Department  surreptitiously  sneaks  up 
to  the  hidden  chamber  and  snaps  a 
picture  with  a  special  "stop  motion" 
device.  When  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  whole  series  of  pictures, 
numbering  well  into  the  hundreds, 
will  be  developed  and  "blended" 
into  one  roll  of  film.  When  the  film 
is  projected  on  a  screen,  the  various 
individual  snaps  will  flow  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  "stream,”  as  though  the 
building  had  emerged  from  the 
ground  and  had  grown,  mushroom¬ 
like,  within  the  flutter  of  an  eyelash. 

We  can  hardly  wait  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  First  we’ll  probably 
see  the  pit  of  the  building  crawling 
with  sweating  laborers.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  they  will  have  joined  the  cur¬ 
ious  wine  connoisseur  in  Poe’s  "Cask 
of  Amontillado”  as  a  whole  tier 
of  granite  seals  them  underground. 
A  complacent  worker  gnawing  on 
his  triple-deckered  sandwich  one  day 
will  swiftly  be  replaced  by  a  gaping 
Gothic  window  the  next  day.  A 
Jesuit,  craning  his  neck  for  a  better 


view  (in  one  snap)  will  have  his 
head  lopped  off  by  a  swinging  der¬ 
rick  (in  the  next  snap).  As  the  lime¬ 
stone  bulges  outwards  and  springs 
upwards,  sunny  days  will  have 
changed  to  rainy  ones,  then  back  to 
sunny  ones.  Snow-covered  ledges 
will  have  been  replaced  by  whole 
new  floors.  Diligent  workers  on  the 
third  deck  will  have  been  flattened 
to  bologna-thin  slices  of  humanity 
as  their  fellow-workers  cement  them 
under  giant  bricks.  Dogs  and  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  members  and  curi¬ 
ous  visitors  and  laborers  will  all  ulti¬ 
mately  be  buried  somewhere  within 
the  stony  confines. 

And  there  is  one  scene  that  will 
certainly  bring  the  wrath  of  Rome 
down  upon  our  collective  heads. 
We’ll  see  in  one  snap  our  beloved 
Archbishop  raising  his  arm  in  bless¬ 
ing  only  to  be  devoured  by  the  hun¬ 
gry  jaws  of  a  sand-Scooper ! 

*  *  * 

TV  OR  NOT  TV 

One  night  last  week  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  home  of  some  friends. 
On  previous  and  all-too-infrequent 
occasions,  invitations  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  abode  have  been  welcomed  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  heartiness. 
The  master  of  the  house  and  his 
wife  are  both  intelligent,  sensible 
people  who  know  who  Allan  Tate 
is,  as  well  as  Duke  Ellington.  The 
people  they  manage  to  lure  to  their 
comfortable  living  room  are  the  kind 
that  only  can  be  described  as  "scin¬ 
tillating":  they  are  equally  at  home 
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whether  they  are  discussing  Homer 
or  Hildegarde. 

But  since  our  last  visit,  our  friends 
had  joined  the  colony  of  citizens  who 
were  unveiling  a  new  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  —  a  truly  amazing  invention 
that  proved  quite  conclusively  that 
night  that  it  is  the  most  ingenious 
apparatus  yet  created  by  man.  Not 
only  was  it  quite  capable  of  replac¬ 
ing  Tate,  Ellington,  Homer,  Hilde¬ 
garde,  et  at.,  but  it  also  had  the  in¬ 
credible  power  of  blanketing  the 
minds  of  everyone  present  with  a 
splendid,  all-pervading  sense  of 
nothingness.  It  was  as  though  Mes- 
mer  himself  had  invaded  the  room 
and  was  sending  out  little  "nomads” 
which  sliced  every  tongue  into  silence 
and  riveted  every  eye  upon  the  kalei¬ 
doscopic  dance  of  prancing,  delight¬ 
fully  dizzying  images.  No  morphine 
addict  or  marijuana  enthusiast  could 
have  been  more  sensually  satisfied 
than  we  were  for  four  solid  hours. 
The  retina  was  joyously  teased  with 
the  vision  of  stony-faced,  heavy- 
limbed  girls  pirouetting  on  the  point 
of  a  needle  and  sprightly  pup¬ 
pets  mouthing  deathless  bits  of  dia¬ 
logue.  The  eardrums  were  pleas¬ 
antly  drumming  with  the  cacophony 
of  silver-throated  trumpets  and  the 
low,  liquid  pitch  of  gold-plated 
Basin  Street  boogie-woogie.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  room  seemed  to  share  our 
nirvana;  it  could  best  be  described 
as  a  state  of  sheer  ecstasy  in  which 
pain,  care,  external  reality,  hatred, 
passion  and  delusion  were  removed. 
Some  might  be  tempted  to  call  it  a 


cure  for  all  mental  ills,  since  the 
faculties  of  thought  could  be  given 
such  a  complete  and  needed  rest. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to 
leave,  the  appropriate  phrases  of 
farewell  were  spoken  — *  almost  the 
complete  sum  of  the  evening’s  con¬ 
versation.  But  we  were  happy  in 
the  thought  that  soon  we  would  be 
invited  back  again.  Needless  to  say, 
we  shall  welcome  the  invitation  with 
a  special  kind  of  heartiness. 

*  *  * 

"WHAT’S  UP,  DOC?” 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  looking 
forward  with  some  dismay  to  our 
leap  into  the  cold,  cruel  world  next 
June  have  been  seeking  desperately 
for  some  avenue  of  escape.  There 
is  always  the  army,  of  course,  and 
this  is  financial  security  of  a  sort,  but 
hardly  the  carefree  life  we  should 
prefer.  The  obvious  answer  is  grad¬ 
uate  school.  It  postpones  the  in¬ 
evitable,  at  least,  and  it  may  even  add 
to  our  education.  Therefore,  we  have 
lately  been  scanning  the  catalogues 
of  various  universities  to  see  what  is 
available.  The  pleasure  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  is  well  worth  passing  on. 

If  you  have  a  free  afternoon  and 
want  some  rollicking  reading,  we 
have  a  suggestion.  Drop  over  to 
the  Graduate  School  office  in  the 
Tower  Building  and  get  permission 
to  browse  through  their  extensive 
collection  of  catalogues.  Your  visit 
will  be  well  rewarded,  especially  if 
a  university  grants  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  For  very  often 
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a  university,  like  a  proud  mother 
(foster  mother,  that  is),  will  list  for 
all  to  see  the  titles  (sometimes  even 
short,  pithy  resumes)  of  their  re¬ 
cently-accepted  Doctoral  theses. 

One  enterprising  lad  in  a  Southern 
university  (which  will  go  nameless) 
spent  two  years  in  the  bowels  of  a 
library  and  came  up  with  this  one: 

The  Histogenesis  of  the  Esopha¬ 
gus  and  Crop  of  the  Chicken, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl  and  Pig¬ 
eon,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Ciliated  Epithelium. 

Note  the  ’'special  reference.”  No 
one  can  accuse  this  scholar  of  not 
being  specific.  He  knew  what  he 
meant  and  he  said  so.  And  speaking 
of  specificity,  here  is  another: 

Distribution  and  Larval  Ecology 
of  the  Mosquitoes  of  New 
Guinea. 

Not  just  any  old  mosquito,  mind 
you.  Just  think  of  the  hours  he  must 
have  spent  trekking  through  the 
jungle.  ("The  bearers  have  run 
away,  Bwana.”  "Never  mind,  Um- 
gagi,  we  shall  go  it  alone.”)  Or 
are  we  thinking  of  the  wrong  jungle  ? 
Here  are  a  few  more: 

On  the  Representation  in  the 
Ring  of  P-adic  Integers,  of  a 
Quadratic  Form  in  n  Variables 
by  One  in  m  Variables. 

Of  course  we  don’t  know  what  it 
means.  We  don’t  even  want  to  know. 
Do  you  think  we  want  to  wrench  our 
mind  out  of  its  socket  ? 

Oxygen  Consumption,  Brain 
Metabolism  and  Respiratory 


Movements  of  Goldfish  During 
Temperature  Acclimatization, 
With  Special  Reference  to  Low¬ 
ered  Temperatures. 

Goldfish  have,  heretofore,  been  a 
rather  neglected  lot,  you  must  ad¬ 
mit. 

Some  Environmental  Factors  In¬ 
fluencing  Bud  Formation,  Ab¬ 
scission  and  Flower  Production 
of  Gardenias. 

And  we  thought  you  just  planted  a 
seed,  patted  the  ground  around  it, 
and  let  ’er  rip. 

Meiosis  in  the  Microsporocytes 
of  Interspecific  Hybrids  of  So- 
lanum  Demissum  L.  x  Solamun 
Tuberosum  L.  Through  Four 
Back  Crosses. 

Gad!  It  simply  staggers  the  imagi¬ 
nation!  We  especially  like  this  next 
item  because  the  author  defines  his 
terms  so  neatly: 

On  Extending  a  Homeomorph- 
ism  Defined  Over  Subjects  of 
Two-Dimensional  Orientable 
Manifolds. 

We  have  a  favorite,  of  course.  The 
title  so  attracted  us  that  we  went  to 
some  pains  to  look  up  and  to  peruse 
the  work.  {Editor’s  Note:  One  does 
not  read,  one  peruses,  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertations.)  The  text,  we  found,  is 
just  as  absorbing  as  its  title.  It  is 
called: 

Breeding  Pole  Snap  Beans  for 
Root-Knot  Resistance. 

Believe  us,  this  is  the  final  word  on 
pole  snap  beans.  A  short  excerpt 
follows: 
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A  randomized  block  design 
was  applied  to  the  seedling  test 
method  to  compare  the  root- 
knot  resistance  of  the  two  breed¬ 
ing  lines  and  of  the  varieties 
Alabama  No.  1,  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der,  Ranger,  State  Half  Runner, 
Spartan  Half  Runner,  and  Blue 
Lake.  One  of  the  two  breeding 
lines  was  equal  to  Alabama  No. 

1  in  resistance  while  the  other 
was  slightly  more  susceptible. 
All  other  varieties  were  sus¬ 
ceptible. 

Now  perhaps  you  can  better  under¬ 
stand  the  advantages  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  We  think  we’ll  just  enlist  in 
the  army. 

*  *  * 

PARADISE,  U.  S.  A. 

Recently  a  friend  of  ours  left  this 
country  to  take  a  government  job 
with  the  Occupation  Forces  in  West 
Germany.  She  forsook  her  home, 
her  friends  and  a  good  position  here 
in  the  United  States  for  an  entirely 
new  life  in  Frankfort,  where  she 
knows  not  a  single  soul.  When  we 
asked  her  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  this  seemingly  impetuous  move, 
she  was  rather  vague.  She  said  some¬ 
thing  about  a  little  "pocket  of  ad¬ 
venture"  in  her  soul  that  had  to  be 
filled,  a  craving  that  could  not  be 
satiated  in  her  immediate  surround¬ 
ings. 

Our  friend  is  not  the  only  person 
we  know  who  has  torn  up  his  roots 
so  that  he  may  transplant  them  to 
what  appears  to  be  the  more  fertile 


soil  of  Europe.  And  a  sense  of 
vanderlust  seems  to  be  tickling  the 
fancy  of  practically  everyone  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  reading  about.  George 
Santayana,  who  once  taught  phi¬ 
losophy  at  Harvard,  is  now  living 
in  a  hospital  operated  by  nuns  out¬ 
side  Rome.  When  asked  if  he  were 
happy  in  the  new  atmosphere,  he 
quoted  a  little  French  nun  who  had 
said:  " fe  ne  suis  pas  heureuse  ici ;  ]e 
suis  contente Nobel  prize-winning 
Sinclair  Lewis,  the  freckle-faced 
skeptic,  did  not  choose  the  old  frame 
house  of  his  mid-Western  Babbitt 
or  Dodsworth  in  which  to  spend  his 
last  days;  he  died  a  short  while  ago 
in  the  sunny  quiet  of  a  Catholic  hos¬ 
pital  in  Rome.  Tennessee  Williams, 
the  century’s  first  serious  threat  to 
Eugene  O’Neill,  wrote  his  latest 
dramatic  success,  The  Rose  Tattoo, 
within  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  New  York 
Times  called  it  the  "most  beautifully 
written  American  play  of  the  sea¬ 
son";  critics  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  new,  mature  Williams 
who  had  "found  himself  in  the  anti¬ 
quated  grandeur  of  Europe  and  had 
grown  immeasurably”  since  he  wrote 
The  Glass  Menagerie  and  A  Street¬ 
car  Named  Desire. 

The  trek  to  Europe  is  not  some¬ 
thing  new.  In  the  lean  years  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I,  an  incredible 
number  of  litterateurs  (at  least  those 
who  could  afford  it)  abandoned  this 
country  for  what  might  be  unearthed 
in  the  ruins  of  Rome  or  the  garrets 
of  the  Left  Bank.  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
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gerald,  who  is  enjoying  such  an 
enormous  revival  these  days,  gave  the 
era  its  label:  "the  Jazz  Age."  He, 
too,  wanted  to  drink  the  wine  of 
Parisian  life  because  it  was  "bor¬ 
rowed  time  —  the  whole  upper  tenth 
of  a  nation  living  with  insouciance 
of  grand  dues  and  the  casualness  of 
chorus  girls.”  Gertie  Stein,  too,  was 
finding  France  a  comfortable  place 
to  live  in,  with  her  "rose  is  a  rose  is 
a  rose."  So,  too,  for  Alexander 
Woollcott  and  Edith  Wharton.  Even 
T.  S.  Eliot  preferred  to  find  his 
Waste  Land  within  the  environs  of 
Soho  rather  than  Harvard  Square. 
And  all  of  them  were  discovering 


the  poetry  of  John  Donne,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  John  Donne,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  but  Jack  Donne, 
the  gay  blade  of  Piccadilly. 

What  with  the  Holy  Year  pil¬ 
grimages  at  an  end,  all  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  very  happy  news  in  the  various 
travel  agencies.  But  we  wonder  if 
it  means  that  we  are  entering  another 
"dark  night"  in  the  American  soul. 
Is  the  sweep  toward  the  shores  of 
Europe  the  harbinger  of  a  new  age 
of  uncertainty,  of  frenetic  searching  ? 
Where,  oh  where,  is  that  neon- 
lighted  dream  that  used  to  read  — 
"Paradise,  U.  S.  A."? 


THE  SHORT  MEMOIRS 

OF  MITCHELL  GRANT 


June  24,  1946 

Dear  Sam: 

I  hate  like  hell  to  laugh  at  a  square  guy  like  you.  By  now  I  suppose 
the  whole  mess  is  in  the  papers,  and  my  name  is  in  disgrace  from  Cambridge 
to  Hartford.  These  words  are  being  written  on  a  tiny  atoll  in  the  Pacific, 
Sam.  As  soon  as  I  can  wrap  this  notebook  suitably,  I’ll  slip  it  to  a  sailor 
on  one  of  those  Navy  boats  that  dock  here  every  now  and  then.  He  can 
mail  it  to  you  when  his  boat  arrives  in  San  Francisco.  I  hope  Carol  doesn’t 
hate  me  too  much.  Thank  God  we  aren’t  burdened  with  kids.  That  would 
make  the  problem  too  complicated.  Besides,  they’d  never  live  down  the 
shame.  I  should  feel  pretty  bad  about  the  fix  I  left  Carol  in,  but  I  can’t 
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get  myself  to  feel  that  way.  Whatever  she  suffers  she  deserves.  As  you 
probably  suspected  a  long  time  ago,  Sam,  she  gave  me  a  pretty  good  going- 
over.  There  wasn’t  much  left  of  my  nerves  after  fifteen  years  of  living 
with  that  witch.  One  of  the  blessings  of  taking  it  on  the  lam  is  that  1 
won’t  have  to  listen  to  her  big  mouth  any  more.  I’m  sort  of  well  situated 
where  I  am  now,  and  I  suppose  you’d  like  some  explanation  of  my  decision. 
I  decided  to  simply  skip  the  future  as  it  seemed  to  be  laid  out  for  me,  or 
as  Carol,  and  her  relatives,  and  you,  Sam,  my  old  college  buddy,  and  the 
company  had  it  mapped  out.  My  God,  I  could  have  hired  some  stooge 
from  summer  stock  to  put  on  my  pants,  memorize  a  few  pat  phrases,  and 
just  save  me  the  trouble  of  going  through  the  motions. 

One  advantage  of  writing  this  and  not  discussing  it  with  you  in  person, 
Sam,  is  that  I’m  spared  the  agony  of  your  sermonizing.  I  can  easily  imagine 
you  with  a  frown  on  your  face.  I  can  see  your  arms  sternly  folded  across 
your  chest,  across  that  healthy,  athletic  torso.  Something  about  moral 
responsibility  and  all  that.  Okay,  okay.  You’re  right  and  I’m  wrong.  Or, 
more  aptly,  you’re  the  good  fellow  in  this  piece  and  I’m  the  villain.  Where 
does  that  leave  us  both?  You’re  still  a  stuffed  shirt,  and  you’re  still  going 
through  the  motions  of  living  in  a  stifling  atmosphere  with  people  I  know 
you  detest.  And  I  happen  to  be  somewhere  dangerously  close  to  easy 
street.  I  don’t  have  to  wear  starched  collars  or  pressed  pants.  I  don’t 
have  to  have  my  hair  trimmed.  No  more  appointments  to  keep.  No  more 
small  talk.  No  longer  any  of  the  bowing  and  kow-towing  or  the  small, 
irritating  courtesies  that  used  to  drive  me  bats.  No  more  looking  nervously 
at  the  wristwatch.  No  more  hurried  gulps  of  food  or  hasty  swigs  of  the 
martini  or  ale  still  in  my  glass,  with  one  eye  on  the  client  and  the  other 
on  my  ulcer.  That’s  all  over  now,  Sam.  But  its  not  over  for  you,  is  it? 
I  hope  you  don’t  think  I’m  malicious.  Putting  it  very  plainly,  I’m  getting 
one  big  kick  out  of  thinking  about  us  right  now. 

You  got  a  good  clue,  Sam,  about  what  I’ve  done.  Remember  the  time 
I  mentioned  I’d  read  The  Maltese  Falcon ?  You  know,  the  detective  novel 
by  Dashiell  Hammett.  Remember  Sam  Spade’s  talk  with  Bridget  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  halfway  through  the  book?  Spade  was  talking  about  a  man  named 
Flitcraft,  whom  he  had  to  track  down  once  on  a  routine  missing  persons 
job.  After  a  long  chase,  Spade  tracked  this  Flitcraft  down  and  dragged 
out  of  him  the  reasons  for  deserting  his  family.  Well,  what  Flitcraft’s 
motives  for  leaving  were  I  don’t  know  or  care  about.  But  the  story  made 
an  impression  on  me.  Here  was  a  man  who  realized  that  he  was  missing 
what  counted  because  he  was  living  a  routine  life.  So  he  did  something 
about  it,  and  simply  pulled  up  stakes.  You  can’t  say  you  weren’t  warned, 
Sam. 
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You  undoubtedly  think  I’m  crazy.  Crazy  to  pull  out  the  way  I  did, 
and  crazy  to  contact  you  this  way.  Well,  perhaps  I  am.  But  I  feel  that 
the  bonds  between  us  are  still  sturdy,  and  that  you  won’t  reveal  my  present 
hide-out  to  the  authorities.  Even  if  you  did,  I’d  be  gone  from  here  by  the 
time  the  bloodhounds  were  turned  loose  on  this  island.  This  is  just  one 
steppingstone  to  another  island.  There  are  a  helluva  lot  of  islands  out 
here  in  the  Pacific,  Sam.  Too  many,  I  suppose,  for  either  your  comfort  or 
Carol’s.  I  intend  to  stretch  out  and  really  let  myself  go  out  here,  and  make 
up  for  lost  time. 

There  isn’t  much  I’d  want  you  to  tell  Carol.  She  probably  thinks  I’m 
some  sort  of  a  wild  man  by  now  anyway.  I  never  could  explain  my  actions 
to  her.  She  was  always  more  interested  in  her  damn  social  connections 
and  that  ivy-crusted  family  of  hers  than  she  was  in  me.  The  only  thing  is, 
I  wonder  just  how  she’s  going  about  the  dirty  job  of  explaining  what  hap¬ 
pened  between  us  to  our  friends.  Especially  our  woman  friends.  The 
men  know  now,  and  they’ve  always  known.  They  pitied  me,  Sam.  Can 
you  imagine  that?  They  pitied  a  guy  who  once  played  pro  football,  and 
who  can  still  sock  some  of  those  fairies  clear  across  Federal  Street.  I  only 
wish  I  could  have  wrecked  some  of  their  dental  plates  before  I  left.  But 
not  punching  people  was  one  of  the  rules  I  had  to  follow  back  home, 
wasn’t  it?  Well,  getting  back  to  old  Carol.  I  know  she’s  comfortable  and 
provided  for.  She  gouged  enough  out  of  me  during  the  last  dozen  years 
to  float  another  Marshall  Plan.  Sam,  I’m  sorry  if  I  failed  to  measure  up 
to  those  stratospheric  standards  of  yours.  You  always  were  too  high- 
class  for  me.  Down  deep,  I’m  as  democratic  as  beer.  You  were  always 
the  highball  type. 

One  reason  why  I’d  have  blown  a  fuse  sooner  or  later  is  the  noble 
way  you  were  always  covering  up  for  me;  sure,  scummy  me.  Don’t  deny 
it.  You  had  nobility  plastered  all  over  those  Jack  Armstrong  features.  I 
think  you  used  to  get  a  charge  when  you’d  cover  up  for  some  drunken 
lulu  I’d  be  pulling.  I  always  seemed  to  be  pulling  nutty  stuff,  didn’t  I, 
Sam  ?  How  many  times  did  you  throw  me  into  a  cold  shower,  and  pull  my 
flsh  and  tails  onto  me,  and  drag  me  .  .  .  well,  to  just  about  everything. 
Dances,  coming-out  parties,  lawn  parties,  receptions,  every  place  where 
people  acted  stiff.  And  I’d  act  stiff,  just  plain  stiff,  at  those  times.  Not 
so  funny?  Oh,  that’s  right.  I’d  forgotten  you  only  laughed  every  other 
year.  If  these  lines  get  too  offensive,  Sam,  you  have  my  permission  to  tear 
this  letter  up.  You  probably  haven’t  even  read  this  far,  as  it  is. 

Now,  let’s  see,  I  must  owe  you  my  skin.  Well,  just  check  it  off  to 
experience,  old  boy.  I’ll  be  buying  the  natives  drinks  out  here,  sort  of 
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taking  over  your  old  role,  so  my  debt  to  you  will  even  itself  out  in  the 
long  run. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  old  man  Guthrie.  I’d  send  him  some 
aspirin  tablets,  but  he’s  probably  got  more  than  a  headache  right  now. 
He’s  another  one  of  your  parties  whom  I  ought  to  feel  sorry  for,  but  don’t. 
The  bank  examiners  are  probably  plucking  the  hairs  out  of  his  old  white 
head  right  now,  I  imagine,  to  compensate  for  all  those  dollars  missing  out 
of  the  Trust  Fund.  That’ll  be  a  lesson  for  him.  Teach  him  to  stick  to 
banking  and  stay  away  from  ex-football  heroes.  My  only  consolation  in 
this  whole  thing  is  that  I  acted  out  some  kind  of  poetic  justice.  Carol 
richly  deserved  a  beating.  Guthrie  was  long  overdue  for  his  whacks.  If 
I  hadn’t  pulled  a  fast  one  on  Guthrie,  someone  else  would  have  done  it  in 
my  place.  The  nastiest  idea  I  could  cook  up  as  a  possibility  would  be  that 
I  actually  beat  you  to  the  punch.  Yes,  I  think  I  beat  you  to  the  punch  when 
it  came  to  fleecing  Guthrie,  Sam.  I  think  my  motives  were  purer.  I  did 
what  I  did  for  something  that  was  pretty  close  to  an  ideal.  I  followed  a 
course  that  had  been  fermenting  in  my  mind  for  well  over  ten  years.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  only  a  day  dream,  a  notion  to  toy  with  during  dull  hours  in  the 
office,  or  some  other  will-o’-the-wisp.  But  it  was  always  in  my  mind.  And 
I  think  it  took  gall  to  break  away  from  Carol  and  let  Guthrie  have  it  on 
the  chin.  What  I’m  getting  at,  in  a  long-winded  way,  is  that  I  took  the 
money  for  an  ideal,  or  a  dream.  Whichever  way  you  want  it.  But  I  think 
you’re  built  on  different  lines.  You  play  a  game  the  long  way,  Sam.  Your 
way  would  have  been  to  lick  your  chops  like  a  cat,  and  wait,  and  nibble 
away  at  Guthrie,  and  betray  him  in  a  complicated,  long-drawn  out  manner. 
You  yourself  had  him  close  to  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  just  before  I  pulled 
my  stunt.  Sooner  or  later,  ‘you  were  going  to  nudge  him  over  the  cliff, 
weren’t  you?  Perhaps  the  suspicion  that  you  were  going  to  do  such  a 
thing  made  me  perform  the  unexpected.  Maybe  that  was  in  the  back  of 
my  head,  too.  I  just  thought  there’d  be  no  harm  in  telling  you  what  I 
think,  old  man.  You  don’t  mind  my  thinking  out  loud,  do  you?  Surely 
two  old  college  buddies  can  talk  things  over  frankly.  What  else  is  there 
left  to  live  for,  nowadays? 

I  wonder  what’s  buzzing  around  that  noble  head  of  yours,  Sam?  Right 
now,  I  mean,  as  you  read  these  lines?  I  came  pretty  close  to  the  truth, 
didn’t  I  ? 

There  isn’t  much  more  I  can  write  about.  If  I  gave  a  weather  report, 
I’d  say  that  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  track  fast.  Not  much  of  a  wind,  and 
it’s  nice  and  quiet  here.  I  can  hear  the  tide  coming  in  against  the  rocks, 
and  some  gulls  wheeling  overhead.  Reason  for  the  silence  outside  my 
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cozy  little  cave  is  that  I’m  probably  the  only  living  soul  on  the  atoll  right 
at  the  present  moment.  Just  one  of  those  unusual  circumstances,  I  guess. 
The  Navy  pulled  out  for  what  seem  to  be  some  maneuvers.  The  natives 
climbed  aboard  their  long  outrigger  canoes  and  paddled  off  yesterday;  prob¬ 
ably  to  some  tribal  clambake  on  another  island.  They  always  do  stuff  like 
that.  Can’t  say  they  don’t  have  social  life  around  here,  Sam,  old  boy. 
Well,  my  love  to  Carol,  Guthrie  and  to  yourself,  and  all  the  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Lyman  Trust  Fund,  Stoner,  Clinton,  and  so  forth.  You 
can  do  it  up  brown.  Sam,  I  think  you’d  be  as  relaxed  as  a  leopard  if  you 
were  out  here.  The  quiet  is  simply  marvellous.  Can’t  get  over  it.  Well, 
I’ll  give  this  stuff  to  some  sailor  to  smuggle  back  to  the  States,  as  I  said 
before.  The  Navy  ought  to  be  back  within  a  week,  by  my  guess.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  Sam.  Live  up  to  my  big  expectations  of  you.  If  you  don’t 
rob  the  United  States  Treasury,  I’ll  be  disappointed  in  you. 

Yours,  Mitch 


*  *  * 


HONOLULU,  June  30,  1946  (AP)  —  Ai2ti-radiation  teams  discovered 
the  body  of  a  dead  American,  Aiitchell  Grant,  37 ,  in  a  cave  on  Bikini  atoll 
yesterday  during  their  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  atomic  blast  on  objects 
on  the  island.  Lt.  (jg)  Victor  Radek,  leader  of  the  party  of  engineers  and 
scientists  who  found  Grant’s  body,  could  not  explain  his  presence  on  the 
island.  Grant  was  identified  by  still  radioactive  papers  and  personal  be¬ 
longings  found  on  his  body.  The  Navy  Department  notified  the  dead  man’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Mitchell  Grant,  who  lives  in  Westwood,  Mass.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  affair  is  now  in  progress.  It  was  believed  that  every  living 
human  had  been  taken  from  the  atoll  prior  to  the  explosion,  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  affirmed.  All  merchant  ships  which  recently  stopped  over  at 
Bikini  or  nearby  atolls  are  being  checked. 


V 


All  hail  to  thee,  thou  gem  of  cafeterias, 

Thou  hast  no  equals;  thou  hast  no  superias, 

And  he  is  but  a  rodent  or  a  louse 
Who  holds  thee  second  to  the  Parker  House. 
Through  four  long  years  thy  food  has  been  to  me 
As  precious  as  my  mother’s  used  to  be, 

And  I  have  often  longed  to  kiss  the  hand  which 
Concocts  thy  lettuce  and  tomato  sandwich. 

But  now  the  time  draws  near,  alas,  when  I 
Must,  weeping  with  reluctance,  say  good-bye, 

For  June  comes,  and  with  June,  comes  graduation. 
And  I  must  march  away  to  save  my  nation. 


Oh  I  shall  think  of  thee  while  in  the  army, 

Of  how  thy  cakes  and  coffee  used  to  charm  me, 
Free  from  the  cares  that  sprang  like  weeds  along 
My  path  of  learning. 


And  the  carefree  throng 

That  crammed  thy  walls  will  linger  in  my  thought. 
Such  things  are  never  easily  forgot, 

And  as  I  march  in  China,  Poland,  Norway, 

In  Moscow,  at  the  Kremlin’s  very  doorway, 

In  Spain,  Korea,  Sweden,  France  or  Germany, 
Munching  K  rations,  cold,  distasteful,  verminy, 

I  shall  remember  thee,  and  I  shall  smile, 

And  be  contented  for  a  little  while. 


—  Joseph  McLellan 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DRAMA 

By  JOHN  McLELLAN 


Illustration  by  Frank  O’Brien 


It  is  pleasant  as  well  as  patriotic 
to  reflect  what  a  glorious  role  Amer¬ 
ica  has  played  in  the  onward  march 
of  progress.  We  have  given  to  the 
world  the  electric  light,  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  steamboat,  television,  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  philosophical 
system  known  as  pragmatism  —  to 
name  only  a  few  of  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  splendid  way  of  life  that 
the  world  enjoys  today.  America  has 
been  the  foremost  nation  in  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  outworn  ideas  and  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  replacing  of  them 
with  new  and  better  ones.  There 
yet  remains,  however,  a  field  in 
which  Americanism  has  not  yet  made 
its  impact,  a  field  which  has  not  yet 
shaken  off  the  dust  of  centuries,  a 


field  which  remains  antiquated  and 
authoritarian.  I  refer  to  the  field  of 
dramatic  criticism. 

So  far  most  of  the  thinking  (if  it 
may  be  so  termed)  in  this  field  has 
been  based  on  the  writings  of  Greeks 
who  lived  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  America  was  even  dis¬ 
covered.  Most  of  the  plays  used  to 
support  their  theories  were  written 
by  other  Greeks  of  that  same  general 
period.  Now,  to  suppose  that  either 
the  plays  or  the  theories  have  any 
value  to  us  except  to  show  the  primi¬ 
tive  beginnings  from  which  we  have 
risen  to  our  present  heights  is  to 
deny  the  basic  principle  of  progress. 
I  therefore  reject  both,  although  I 
may  refer  to  them  now  and  then  to 
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demonstrate  their  absurdity.  We 
shall  work  on  the  basis  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  philosophy  mentioned  above. 
We  shall  assume  that  the  best  form 
of  drama  is  the  one  that  works  best, 
that  is,  the  one  that  attracts  the  larg¬ 
est  audiences.  We  feel  that  this  is 
not  only  pragmatic  but  democratic 
and  therefore  doubly  American. 

If  we  inquire  which  form  of  the 
drama  attracts  the  largest  audience, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  only  one 
that  can  boast  of  millions  of  audi¬ 
tors  every  day,  the  form  unfortu¬ 
nately  labeled  "soap  opera.”  I  call 
this'  label  unfortunate  because  it 
juxtaposes  the  nobel  word  "soap,” 
which  exemplifies  the  blending  of 
the  beautiful  (in  the  drama)  with 
the  useful  (in  the  selling  of  soap) 
—  it  juxtaposes  this  excellent  and 
symbolic  word  "soap”  with  the  name 
of  a  decadent  and  snobbish  form  of 
entertainment  which  does  not  really 
resemble  the  type  of  radio  drama  in 
question  at  all.  At  any  rate,  soap 
opera  (repugnant  as  the  term  is,  I 
shall  use  it,  for  it  is  in  common  use) 
is  our  most  popular  form  of  dramatic 
entertainment,  so  all  we  have  to  do 
in  order  to  find  out  what  makes  a 
drama  successful  and,  therefore, 
good,  is  to  observe  the  way  soap 
opera  achieves  its  effects  and  derive 
our  rules  from  its  methods.  Our 
conclusions  will,  I  am  sure,  differ  a 
great  deal  from  those  arrived  at  by 
people  following  outmoded  methods 
of  thought. 

The  chief  fallacy  produced  by 
these  outmoded  methods  is  the 


theory  that  a  drama  should  possess 
three  qualities  known  as  unity,  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  proportion.  This  is  all 
based  on  a  remark  by  Aristotle  (one 
of  the  Greeks  referred  to  above) 
that  every  action  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  This  argument 
presents  a  specious  exterior  and  will 
immediately  be  acceptetd  by  those 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  ac¬ 
cepting  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  without  thinking,  but,  actu¬ 
ally,  it  constitutes  an  outright  denial 
of  the  facts.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
listened  to  a  soap  opera  knows  that 
nothing  that  occurs  in  these  dramas 
has  either  a  beginning  or  a  middle 
or  an  end.  If  you  listen  to  one  of 
these  programs  for  a  week,  fail  to 
listen  to  it  for  the  next  week  and 
then  tune  in  again  a  week  or  two 
later,  the  action  will  probably  be 
where  it  was  when  you  last  listened. 
If  it  is  not,  there  is  an  even  chance 
that  it  is  in  a  stage  previous  to  the 
point  of  time  at  which  you  last  heard 
it.  You  may  even  find  that  a  char¬ 
acter  who  was  an  adult  a  week  ago 
has  returned  to  his  or  her  childhood. 
This  is  not  due  to  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Christ’s  injunction  to  be¬ 
come  again  as  little  children,  but  is 
a  delightful  means  of  securing  va¬ 
riety  and  of  helping  the  listener  to 
understand  the  character.  Once  a 
character  has  matured,  however,  he 
or  she  is  seldom  known  to  grow 
older.  To  choose  the  classic  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  Helen  Trent,  who  has 
lingered  for  some  decades  now  with- 
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out  adding  anything  noticeable  to  her 
glamorous  thirty-five. 

But  I  fear  that  my  fascination  with 
some  of  the  minor  beauties  of  soap 
opera  is  causing  me  to  stray  from 
the  point,  which  was  that  no  empty 
and  theoretical  abstractions,  such  as 
unity,  continuity  or  proportion,  can 
be  found  in  any  soap  opera.  In  fact, 
if  any  reader  can  find  any  one  of 
these  in  any  soap  opera,  if  he  can 
demonstrate  that  any  part  of  any  plot 
of  one  of  these  dramas  has  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  middle  or  an  end,  we  shall 
award  him  a  Bendix  home  laundry, 
an  Admiral  television  set,  an  estate 
on  Long  Island  and  a  week-end  at 
Niagara  Falls  with  Rin-tin-tin  the 
third. 

We  hold  it  to  be  self-evident,  then, 
that  our  model  for  drama  complies 
with  none  of  the  standards  devised 
in  the  ivory  tower  of  metaphysicians 
and  transmitted  through  the  thought¬ 
less  and  unscientific  process  of 
blindly  conforming  to  tradition. 
Upon  what  standards  is  it  based, 
then?  The  remainder  of  this  essay 
will  be  devoted  to  answering  that 
question.  The  reader  will  please  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  standards 
which  follow  are  not  abstractions  in 
the  unfavorable  sense  used  above. 
They  are  merely  names  which  denote 
realities  that  actually  exist  in  the 
ideal  drama-soap  opera. 

The  first  standard  for  good  soap 
opera  is  inclusiveness.  The  dramatic 
writer  who  is  really  going  to  succeed 
in  his  art  must  give  free  rein  to  his 


imagination.  He  must  be  restricted 
by  no  principle  of  selection  but  must 
include  every  detail,  every  event  he 
can  possibly  think  of.  If  the  idea 
comes  to  him  that  the  heroine’s 
young  son  might  catch  pneumonia, 
by  all  means  let  Junior  catch  pneu¬ 
monia.  It  doesn’t  mattetr  if  the 
young  fellow’s  illness  interrupts  the 
trend  the  plot  was  taking  —  nay,  if 
the  plot  was  taking  a  trend  it  is  high 
time  Junior  became  sick.  For  it  is 
the  function  of  inclusiveness  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  action  from  falling  into  a 
pattern.  It  is  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  unity,  continuity  and 
proportion.  A  drama  that  does  not 
have  inclusiveness  is  sure  to  fall  into 
these  errors  and  lose  its  trueness  to 
the  complexity  of  life,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  that  distinguishes  it  as  mod¬ 
ern  and  American  rather  than  for¬ 
eign  and  decadent.  But  do  I  make 
myself  clear?  It  is  not  only  Junior’s 
illness  that  must  be  insisted  upon. 
Everything  that  wanders  into  the 
writer’s  thoughts  must  be  put  on 
paper.  Even  if  it  occurs  to  him  that 
the  heroine  might  die  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  that,  too,  must  be  done.  She 
should  be  expendable.  If  the  writer 
has  been  properly  inclusive  there  will 
be  enough  characters  to  keep  the 
story  going  without  her. 

Our  second  principle  is  misery,  the 
quality  by  which  the  protagonists  of 
the  soap  opera  are  kept  miserable. 
This  rule  must  be  applied  in  the 
light  of  the  preceding  one,  that  is, 
no  principle  of  selection  must  be 
used  whereby  pleasant  details  are  re- 
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jected  to  keep  the  tone  miserable. 
Rather,  creativity  must  rise  to  the  or- 
casion  by  burying  every  cheerful  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  writer  can  conceive 
under  a  dozen  unpleasant  ones.  Let 
us  take  a  simple  example  of  misery. 
While  the  son  of  the  heroine  de¬ 
scribed  above  is  afflicted  with  pneu¬ 
monia  and  she  is  herself  dying  of 
tuberculosis  her  husband  is  out  of  a 
job  and  is  a  victim  of  amnesia;  her 
oldest  daughter  is  having  marital 
difficulties  and  her  son  by  a  previous 
marriage  is  being  tried  for  murder. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  oversimplified 
case,  and  any  writer  —  in  fact,  any 
listener  —  can  undoubtedly  furnish 
more  complex  and  more  miserable 
ones,  but  I  think  it  illustrates  the 
principle. 

The  third  and  last  quality  follows 
logically  from  the  other  two.  This 
is  known  as  interminability,  and 
designates  that  quality  by  which  a 
soap  opera  never  comes  to  an  end. 
If  the  writer  has  followed  the  two 
principles  stated  above  he  need  not 
worry  about  this  one.  If  he  has  filled 
the  story  with  enough  details  to  keep 
the  action  from  moving,  if  he  has  in¬ 
volved  the  protagonists  in  more  diffi¬ 
culties  and  miseries  than  they  can 
ever  find  their  way  out  of,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  story  will  come  to 
an  end.  Indeed,  this  may  lead  to  a 
unique  sort  of  immortality  for  the 
writer.  When  he  dies  someone  else 
may  be  assigned  to  continue  his 
story.  Thus  his  characters  may  live 
after  him,  not  in  a  static  or  frozen 
state  like  Shakespeare’s  characters, 


but  in  a  dynamic  way,  facing  new 
challenges,  realizing  new  adventures. 
Portia  may  continue  to  face  life  when 
her  creator  faces  it  no  longer.  Thus 
a  writer  may  die  knowing  that  he 
has  made  his  contribution  to  a  prog¬ 
ress  that  will  go  on  steadily  after 
his  death.  At  what  other  period, 
in  what  other  country  could  an  artist 
have  this  assurance? 

Another  aspect  of  interminability 
is  the  demand  it  makes  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  An  audience  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  grow  tired  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dramas,  none  of  which  is  ever 
going  to  come  to  an  end,  but  the 
American  housewife,  to  her  eternal 
credit,  has  not  done  so.  In  continu¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  these  programs  over 
the  years  I  think  she  has  shown  en¬ 
durance  and  stamina  at  least  equal 
to  that  manifested  by  any  of  our 
justly  famed  pioneer  mothers.  She 
deserves  credit  for  it. 

Perhaps,  too,  interminability  is  the 
characteristic  that  can  be  most  readily 
spread  to  another  media  of  commu¬ 
nication,  for  the  seeds  of  it  already 
exist  in  such  things  as  the  magazine 
serial.  All  the  norms  mentioned 
above  must  and  will  spread.  In  tele¬ 
vision  the  soap  opera  form  has 
already  made  a  great  beginning  and 
it  will  continue  to  spread,  for  here 
it  has  a  wide  open  field.  But  what 
about  the  movies?  They  will  need 
something  new  if  they  are  to  resist 
the  inroads  of  television.  Why 
should  a  movie  end  when  it  is  time 
to  go  home  ?  Why  can  it  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  next  week  ?  The  suspense 
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thus  created  may  be  just  what  they 
need.  The  three  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  above  are  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  literature,  even  though  they 
have  so  far  reached  their  full  reali¬ 
zation  only  in  the  soap  opera  proper. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  spread  them. 
It  is  my  most  sincere  desire  that  each 


of  my  readers  here  highly  resolve 
that  we  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
spread  of  these  principles.  After 
they  have  overcome  all  opposition 
here  at  home  they  can  spread 
throughout  the  globe.  Fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  can  change  the  world.  Let 
us  do  so. 


OLe 

Ma  Riley  hoped  that  from  her  ten, 
Our  Lord,  on  looking  down, 

Might  call  but  one  and  make  of  him 
A  jewel  in  her  crown. 

But  when  Ma  greeted  the  last  of  ten 
Who  climbed  the  golden  stairs, 

She  found  instead,  to  her  surprise, 

She  was  the  jewel  in  theirs. 


—  Robert  Paul  Carroll 


; all 

I.  St.  John 

Figment  of  smoke 

Naked  in  the  sifted  dustings  shaken 

Softly  from  capless  towers. 

Broken  back  of  an  aching  afternoon 

Like  an  old  man 

Retired  and  in  a  doorway 

Sitting  with  a  curved  briar 

Counting  the  horsemen 

Strutting  past 

His  musty  house. 

II.  Levis 

Living  in  ever  shadow 
Of  a  knighted  past, 

Choked  with  a  benign  remembrance, 
Haunted  by  nostalgic 
Wanderings  through  medieval  parodies. 
There  in  a  vista’ d  sundown 
Clutched  in  a  brown  and  petrified  haze, 
Dreams  of  a  spectre  named  Montcalm, 
Slumbers  the  brooding  monster 
Frontenac. 


III.  Anticosti 

Sentinel  in  an  ageless  watch, 

Locked  in  the  violet  lappings 
Swung  from  the  bottomless  censer 
Of  a  sacerdotal  sea.  Outpost 
Point  of  cool  greeting 
To  an  unknown  and  undesired 
Beyond.  Sanctuary 
Apathetic,  silent,  faithful, 

Doggedly  basking  in  the  bathed  light 
Of  northern  stars. 

—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 
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OVERNESS  (an  incident) 

By  JAMES  F.  HANLON 


John  FREETAG  had  not  been 
long  at  Overness  Castle.  His  was 
a  completely  new  position.  Three 
months  before  he  had  been  a  student 
at  Oxford,  but  now  he  was  home 
again  and  surrounded  by  the  almost 
forgotten  silent  beauty  of  the  hills 
of  Ireland:  the  hills  that  rolled  down 
in  surrounding  greenness  and  settled 
about  the  village  and  its  benefactor, 
the  castle. 

All  of  this  rich  land  had  been 
granted  to  his  mother’s  people  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  by 
Cromwell,  and  now  young  John  was 
to  be  master  of  Overness.  But  it 
was  a  quick  change  from  the  life  he 
had  known.  His  associations,  his 
very  thoughts  had  become  English, 
and  as  an  Englishman  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  the  usual  produce  of 
the  plantation  to  his  agents  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  Yesterday  he  had  received  a 
letter  admonishing  him  for  the  late 
arrival  of  his  last  shipment.  London 
houses  were  willing  to  pay  anything 
for  grain.  Only  his  signature  re¬ 
mained  to  be  affixed  to  the  release 
papers  spread  out  on  the  desk  before 
him.  The  wagons  were  loaded  and 
stored  in  the  sheds.  Tomorrow  their 
wheels  would  turn  toward  the  coast 
and  England.  Ready  cash  was  wait¬ 
ing.  Now  was  the  time  to  sell. 


But  the  time  was  1846.  Already 
a  year  had  passed  and  the  Great 
Famine  was  still  raging  throughout 
all  Ireland.  The  potato  crop  had 
failed,  and  with  it  the  health  of  a 
happy  nation. 

The  small,  arid  plots  of  the  farm 
people  had  not  produced.  Rich, 
virile  seeds  had  withered  and  choked 
in  dead  soil.  People  all  over  the 
land  were  dying  in  the  fields  they 
tended  for  the  plantations.  Children 
collapsed  from  hunger  and  passed 
into  endless  slumber  with  shocks  of 
wheat  and  barley  clutched  in  their 
small  hands. 

The  truth  was  that  the  plantations, 
owned  by  wealthy  and  titled  British 
colonials,  were  still  yielding  their 
usual  quota  of  foodstuffs,  but  the 
"peasants”  were  entirely  dependent 
for  their  very  lives  upon  the  potatoes 
which  they  grew  in  small  plots  of 
rock  and  sand.  They  had  no  black, 
good  earth  in  which  to  raise  the 
grains  that  would  have  carried  them 
through  the  terrible  times.  And  so 
when  their  one  crop  failed  they 
turned  to  their  plantation  lords  for 
aid,  but  were  politely  told  that  all 
of  the  crops  were  consigned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  lords  were  sorry,  but 
there  was  little  they  could  do  to  help. 

John  thought  of  all  this  now,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  How 
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quickly  the  three  months  had  aged 
him.  A  once  happy  Overness  had 
become  a  graveyard  of  dead  and 
wandering  souls.  The  stubble  of 
fields  already  harvested  were  being 
ravaged  of  their  very  roots  even  now 
by  widows  and  old  ladies;  motherless 
sons  and  gaunt  fathers,  who  had  not 
eaten  a  full  meal  in  months  —  dig¬ 
ging  with  bare,  bleeding  fingers  into 
ground  that  had  yielded  and  now  was 
asked  for  more. 

Where  would  it  end  ?  Potato  fields 
were  filling  with  the  bodies  of  the 
same  hands  that  had  tended  them. 
England  would  have  fertile  fields 
once  again.  Truly,  the  Irish  peasant 
had  become  useful,  after  all. 

But  tonight,  John  Freetag  knew 
no  peasants.  He  only  remembered 
little  girls  and  dancing  boys;  proud 
fathers  and  happy  mothers,  who  sang 
the  song  of  Ireland.  Patient  people 
who  spoke  with  the  hearts  of  scholars 
and  philosophized  with  the  minds  of 
saints.  People  who  could  recite 
poetry  for  hours  on  end  and  thought 
their  houses  blessed  when  lodging  a 
travelling  "poor  student"  for  the 
night.  Superstitious  people  who 
lit  candles  for  the  dead  and  chanted 
their  love  for  a  Woman  of  Sorrow; 


and  told  their  beads  with  hands  that 
"were  touching  roses."  Strange  peo¬ 
ple,  who  talked  of  elves  and  fairies; 
and  who  served  their  last  cup  of  tea 
to  a  beggar  of  the  streets. 

And  now  they  were  all  beggars, 
eating  wood  and  boiling  peat,  and 
praying.  Babies  cried  in  the  night 
and  would  not  be  consoled  by  croon¬ 
ing  mothers.  The  people  sang  no 
more,  and  silent  rosaries  hung  on 
wayside  crosses  in  mute  testimony  of 
death. 

And  the  grain  grew  and  the  ships 
came  and  left,  and  Ireland  starved. 
And  now  was  the  time  to  sell.  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  were  waiting.  Let 
the  Irish  care  for  themselves.  "Let 
them  grow  their  own  grain,”  the 
agent  had  said.  "We  English  must 
care  for  ourselves." 

"Their  own  grain,"  John  thought, 
and  after  gathering  the  contracts  to¬ 
gether  in  a  pile  he  turned  out  the 
light  and  sat  in  the  dark  room  for  a 
while  before  walking  over  to  the 
aging  fire  in  the  hearth.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  flames  leapt  high  and  then 
settled  back  in  their  ashen  heap. 

John  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Dawn  was  just  coming  over  the  hills. 
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Scarlet  O’Hara  Transplanted 

To  Britain 


New  Novel,  in  Tradition  of  Mitchell  and  Marquand, 
Scrutinizes  Behavior  of  Predatory  19th  Century  Belle. 

VANITY  FAIR 

By  William  Thackeray 
754  pp.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $3.95 


S  OME  years  ago,  a  young  girl 
awoke  to  find  her  name  quoted  not 
only  in  the  local  Atlanta  papers,  but 
in  practically  every  newspaper  across 
the  country.  She  was  the  late  Mar¬ 
garet  Mitchell,  and  the  cause  of  her 
phenomenal  success  was  a  bulky,  but 
highly  readable,  historical  romance 
entitled  Gone  With  the  Wind.  The 
book  opened  with  the  sentence: 
"Scarlet  was  not  beautiful,  but  men 
seldom  noticed  it  when  caught  by 
her  charm  as  were  the  Tarleton  twins 
on  that  sunny  afternoon  at  Tara  in 
1861.” 

Scarlet,  as  everyone  knows,  be¬ 
came  the  most  widely  discussed 
woman  in  modern  fiction.  She  was 
duplicated  in  any  number  of  novels; 
she  won  an  Academy  Award  for  an 
unknown  English  actress;  she  stimu¬ 
lated  a  renaissance  of  interest  in  the 
American  Civil  War;  she  was  copied 
and  spiced  up  in  the  person  of  Amber 
St.  Clair,  only  to  be  banned  by  the 


bluenoses  of  Boston.  This  past  week, 
it  happened  again.  An  unknown 
lithograph  artist  from  London,  Wil¬ 
liam  Thackeray,  has  transplanted 
Scarlet  O’Hara  to  the  drawing  rooms 
of  nineteenth  century  Britain. 

This  time  she  is  known  as  Becky 
Sharp,  but  the  transition  from  the 
old  whitewashed  plantation  and 
cotton  fields  to  the  rococo  parlors  of 
Merrie  Olde  England  is  not  a  happy 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  reader 
interest.  Mr.  Thackeray,  most  likely 
influenced  by  the  new  British  school 
of  realism,  clothes  his  tale  in  the 
old-fashioned  prose  of  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  in  order  to  gain 
"atmosphere.”  Such  language  might 
have  been  very  acceptable  back  in 
Dickens’  time,  but  it  certainly  will 
not  hold  a  modern-day  audience  for 
long. 

And  that  is  a  pity,  too.  Because 
underneath  Mr.  Thackeray’s  r amb¬ 
lings,  his  often  silly  patter  and  his 
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frequent  two-dimensional  characters, 
there  is  much  that  is  truly  excellent. 
Becky,  herself,  for  instance,  is  the 
touchstone  of  the  story.  When  she 
is  brought  to  the  fore,  interest  is 
pricked  up.  But  when  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  pushes  himself  and  his  horribly 
dull  musings  and  anecdotes'  into  the 
limelight,  the  thread  of  the  story  is 
broken  and  interest  lags  until  the  do¬ 
ings  of  Becky  are  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  probably  owing  to 
the  great  success  of  Gone  With  the 
Wind  in  England,  has  not  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  hide  the  fact  that  he 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Miss 
Mitchell.  Scarlet  is  described  as  a 
lovely  young  thing  with  jet-black 
hair,  creamy  white  skin  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  slanted  green  eyes  that  glit¬ 
tered  like  emeralds.  Becky  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  'Very  modest  .  .  .  holding 
her  green  eyes  downward  .  .  .  dressed 
in  white  with  bare  shoulders  as  white 
as  snow  .  .  .  the  picture  of  youth, 
unprotected  innocence,  and  humble 
virgin  simplicity  ...”  Both  Sacrlet 
and  Becky  are  predatory,  scheming, 
and  unbearably  attractive  women. 
Scarlet’s  closest  friend  is  the  plain, 
demure,  golden-hearted  M  e  la  n  i  e 
Hamilton  —  a  woman  who  changes 
ne’er  a  hair  on  her  head  nor  one 
iota  of  her  personality  through  over 
1,000  pages.  Becky’s  closest  friend 
is  Amelia  Sedley,  a  plain,  demure, 
golden-hearted  woman  who  remains 
just  that  way  throughout  Vanity 
Fair.  Just  as  Melanie  stood  up  to 
all  the  mishaps  inflicted  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  "Twelve  Oaks”  by  the  dam- 


yankees,  so,  too,  Amelia  faces  all 
crises  —  such  as  the  time  when  the 
great  crash  came,  her  father  was 
ruined  financially,  and  the  house  on 
Russell  Square  lost.  "Amelia,”  says 
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Thackeray  simply  enough,  "took  the 
news  very  palely  and  calmly.” 

The  similarity  of  characterization 
between  Vanity  Fair  and  Gone  With 
the  Wind  does  not  end  there.  Becky’s 
character  is  immediately  established 
in  Chapter  I  when  Thackeray  has 
her  toss  back  a  copy  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Dixonary  to  Miss  Jemima,  the 
mistress  of  Chiswick  Mall,  the  school 
attended  by  Becky  and  Amelia.  We 
know  fairly  well  what  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  of  Becky  henceforth  in  the 
novel.  In  like  manner,  Scarlet’s 
character  is  established  once  and  for 
all  in  Chapter  I  in  her  flippant  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  Tarleton  twins,  but 
especially  when  she  defies  her 
Mammy,  who  wants  her  to  come 
back  into  the  house  and  get  her 
shawl  before  she  gets  "de  def  of 
col.”  (Incidentally,  Vanity  Fair  has 
its  black  servant  also  —  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Sambo,  the  carriage  foot¬ 
man.)  Scarlet  first  sets  her  cap  for 
the  unobtainable  Ashley  Wilkes,  the 
cousin  of  Melanie;  she  does  it  with 
a  flush  of  the  cheek  and  a  flutter  of 
the  silky  lashes.  Becky  first  sets  her 
weather  eye  on  Joe  Sedley,  the 
brother  of  Amelia;  she  does  it  with 
a  simpering  smile  and  a  virginal 
glance.  And  Vanity  is  not  without 
its  Rhett  Butler  either.  He  is  the 
dashing  and  irresponsible  Cap¬ 
tain  Rawdon  Crawley,  whom  Becky 
eventually  marries  —  a  man,  like 
Rhett,  possessed  of  "manifold  sins; 
of  which  his  uncle’s  wife  brought 
forward  such  a  catalogue  as  indeed 
would  have  served  to  condemn  a 


whole  regiment  of  young  officers.” 
He,  like  Rhett,  is  "an  abominable 
seducer  .  .  .  who  had  inveigled  many 
a  daughter  into  perdition.” 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  had  other  in¬ 
fluences  also.  He  shares  a  style  and 
a  satiric  awareness  of  things  which 
mark  his  American  contemporary, 
John  Marquand,  author  of  The  Late 
George  Apley,  So  Little  Time,  and 
the  fairly  recent  Point  of  No  Return. 
Compare,  for  example,  some  of  the 
conversations  at  the  Apley  home  on 
Beacon  Street  with  this  passage  from 
Vanity  Fair: 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Clump,”  she 
said,  "no  efforts  of  mine  have  been  want¬ 
ing  to  restore  our  dear  invalid,  whom  the 
ingratitude  of  her  nephew  has  laid  on  the 
bed  of  sickness.  I  never  shrink  from  per¬ 
sonal  discomfort:  I  never  refuse  to  sacri¬ 
fice  myself.” 

"Your  devotion,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  admirable,”  Mr.  Clump  says,  with  a 
low  bow;  "but  ...” 

"I  have  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  since 
my  arrival:  I  give  up  sleep,  health,  every 
comfort,  to  my  sense  of  duty.  When  my 
poor  James  was  in  the  small-pox,  did  I 
allow  any  hirelings  to  nurse  him?  No.” 

"You  did  what  became  an  excellent 
mother,  my  dear  madam  —  the  best  of 
mothers;  but  .  .  .” 

"As  the  mother  of  a  family  and  the 
wife  of  an  English  clergyman,  I  humbly 
trust  that  my  principles  are  good,”  Mrs. 
Bute  said,  with  a  happy  solemnity  of 
conviction;  "and  as  long  as  Nature  sup¬ 
ports  me,  never,  never,  Mr.  Clump,  will 
I  desert  the  post  of  duty.  ...” 

With  a  change  here  and  there,  this 
passage  could  have  been  sliced  from 
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any  one  of  Marquand’ s  novels.  In 
his  gallery  of  fictional  women,  there 
are  at  least  six  who  would  fit  the 
description  of  Mrs.  Bute  —  "self- 
sacrificing,”  self-assured,  domineer¬ 
ing.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  really  learned  his  Marquand. 

But  Thackeray’s  canvas  is,  in  many 
respects,  far  broader  than  any  at¬ 
tempted  by  Mitchell  or  Marquand. 
In  Vanity  Fair,  he  tells  two  stories: 
that  of  Becky,  vain,  shrewd,  hypo¬ 
critical,  incredibly  charming,  and 
that  of  Amelia,  shy,  sweet,  colorless, 
incredibly  unexciting.  But  when  the 
novel  is  finished,  it  is  Becky  and 
Becky’s  story  that  stays  on  in  the 
mind.  From  the  day  that  Becky  re¬ 
veals  that  she  is  secretly  married  to 
the  penniless  Crawley  (the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  Thackeray 
evidently  meant  to  be  a  great  "sur¬ 
prise,”  but  which  actually  cheated 
the  reader) ,  she  begins  her  climb  for 
the  highest  crumb  on  the  social  up- 
percrust.  Her  marriage  to  Crawley 
is  a  gay,  carefree  whirl;  hubby’s  slick 
handling  of  the  cards  manages  to 
keep  Becky  financially  happy  and 
dressed  in  the  proper  accouterments. 
(Some  of  her  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  perhaps  helped  in  paying  the 
bills,  also.) 

Meanwhile,  Amelia  has  married 
the  reckless  George  Osborne,  chiefly 
through  the  intervention  of  a  friend, 
Captain  William  Dobbin,  who  has 
all  the  while  loved  Amelia  from  the 
distance.  Becky  and  Amelia  suffer  a 
short  period  of  strained  relation¬ 
ships  shortly  after  owing  to  (l) 


Becky’s  eyes  fluttering  again  —  this 
time  in  the  direction  of  Amelia’s  hus¬ 
band.  and  (2)  Rawdon  Crawley’s 
ability  to  strip  the  Osborne  family 
wallet  after  a  friendly  game  of 
cards. 

Following  the  Napoleonic  War,  in 
which  George  is  killed,  Thackeray 
sends  his  Becky  scaling  the  ladder 
in  the  tradition  of  "Madame  Bo¬ 
vary,”  "Kitty”  and  "Amber”  —  right 
up  to  the  King’s  portals.  Becky  has 
reached  the  peak  she  yearned  for. 
(Needless  to  say,  there  is  not  an 
ounce  of  originality  in  this  man 
Thackeray;  he  has  drawn  something 
from  every  historical  novel  written 
since  1850!) 

To  keep  the  moralists  happy, 
Thackeray  has  Becky  tumble  down 
into  the  mire,  but  even  with  mud  on 
her  face,  she  is  a  vixenish,  charming 
creature  —  still  adept  at  twisting  a 
man’s  heart.  In  her  old  age,  it  is, 
ironically  enough,  her  unwanted  son 
who  supports  her.  Amelia  has  all 
the  while  lived  a  simple,  widowed, 
frugal  existence,  caring  devotedly  for 
her  only  son.  Patience  and  maidenly 
virtue  are  rewarded  when  the  silent 
lover,  Dobbin,  returns  from  India 
and  asks  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 
In  her  old  age,  likewise,  it  is  her  son, 
now  rich,  who  supports  her. 

Thus,  Thackeray  portrays  the  par¬ 
allel  but  contrasting  lives  of  Becky 
and  Amelia.  Their  decided  dissimi¬ 
larity  is  clearly  established  in  the 
first  chapter  and  carried  throughout 
the  book  until  they  both  end  up  as 
rather  respectable  women.  Each  is 
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faced  with  like  circumstances  —  sep¬ 
arations,  farewells,  poverty,  freaks 
of  fortune.  Each  reacts  to  each  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  diametrically  opposite 
ways.  Had  the  author  concentrated 
on  Becky’s  story,  the  focal  issue 
might  havq  been  more  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  or  at  least  some  kind  of  "moral” 
might  have  emerged  from  this  long 
book.  As  it  is,  both  women  end  up 
in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  viewed  from  the  strictly  mun¬ 
dane,  one  can’t  help  admiring  Becky 
for  her  courage  and  envy  her  for  the 
fun  she  had  out  of  life. 

Still,  Vanity  Fair  is  far  too  wordy 
to  hold  a  modern-day  audience  for 


long.  Despite  some  rather  good 
characterizations  —  Pitt,  Bute  and 
Rawdon  Crawley,  the  predatory  Mrs. 
Bute,  the  noisy  Mrs.  O’Dowd,  Mr. 
Sedley,  Miss  Crawley,  etc.,  etc.  — 
the  story  itself  is  couched  in  too 
much  verbiage  and  slowed  down  by 
too  many  side  issues  to  appeal  to  a 
movie- and-TV-trained  America.  If 
this  book  had  been  written  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  it  might  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess.  As  it  stands  today,  it  is  a  too 
obvious  take-off  on  the  Scarlet-Am¬ 
ber-Kitty  school  to  have  any  great 
sales. 


—  Walter  V.  Carty 


oLined 

(In  which  ye  poet  explaineth  to  his  fair  lady  why  be 
writeth  no  love  verses  in  her  honor. ) 

I  have  told  thee  on  sundry  occasions,  my  dearest,  that  thou  art  the  one  whom 
I  am  absolutely  insane  about, 

This  is  a  point  that  I  am  always  quite  clear,  distinct,  precise,  explicit  and 
plain  about. 

Furthermore,  whether  or  not  I  have  told  thee,  it  happens  to  be  true  that 
thou  art  my  sole  inspiration, 

And  thy  proximity  produces  in  me  a  most  unusual  and  extremely  pleasant 
sensation. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  do  not  endite  numerous  epics, 
elegies,  sonnets,  ballads,  triolets  and  rondeaus, 

Dealing  with  subjects  as  the  perfection  of  thine  eyebrows,  the  softness  of 
thy  skin,  and  the  exquisite  curvature  of  thy  nose, 

For  all  of  these  are  subjects  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most  frenzied  poetic 
endeavour, 

They  are  things  which  I  would  love  to  immortalize,  if  I  thought  I  were 
sufficiently  clever, 

And  I  have  attempted  to  extol  them  on  many  occasions,  but  always  I  hadda 
quit, 

Because  for  perfections  such  as  thine,  words  are  totally  inadequate, 

And  the  sensations  such  as  thou  evokest  in  me  are  impossible  to  approximate 
verbally, 

And  if  I  did  succeed  in  giving  them  adequate  expression,  I  would  be  accused 
of  hyperbole. 

—  J.  Duncan  McLellan 
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FORGOTTEN  MAN  OF 

ENGLISH  LETTERS 

By  CHARLES  LIONEL  REGAN 

Illustration  from  an  old  woodcut  by 
Charles  Lionel  Regan  and  Frank  O’Brien 


I 

LL  too  often  in  the  history  of 
art  has  it  happened  that  a  change  in 
taste  has  produced  a  concomitant  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  all  or  much  of  what 
has  gone  before.  Pioneers  in  a  new 
"ism”  are  not  content  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  furthering  of  their  own 
ideals,  but  seek  to  bury  under  a 
mountain  of  abuse  the  creations  of 
either  the  remote  or  the  immediate 
past.  This  fault  is  especially  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  world  of  English  letters. 
The  Renaissance,  with  its  revival  of 
classical  antiquity,  its  humanism,  and 
its  pagan  point  of  view,  scorned  the 
highly  moral  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Augustan  Period, 
the  "Silver  Age"  of  that  epoch  of 
"rebirth,"  with  its  glorification  of  the 
intellect  and  its  attention  to  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  unities,  carped  mercilessly 
at  Donne  and  Milton  and  con¬ 
demned  whatever  savored  of  the 
Gothic.  The  Romantics  at  the  turn 
of  the  eighteenth  century  worked  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the 
school  of  Pope;  and,  in  our  own 
time,  that  trend  ambiguously  dubbed 


"Realism,"  with  its  stream-of -con¬ 
sciousness  technique  and  its  phallic 
exhibitionism,  has  all  but  dealt  the 
death-blow  to  the  Victorian. 

Yet  from  this  endless  cycle  of 
building  and  razing  some  few  titanic 
figures  have  emerged  unscathed. 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
have  won  deserved  immortality. 
Conversely,  the  oblivion  of  others  — 
Occleve,  Henryson,  and  Cibber  —  is 
neither  surprising  nor  much  to  be 
rued.  But,  as  in  nearly  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification,  there  lies  a 
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"misty  mid-region,”  a  host  of  for¬ 
gotten  authors  and  poets  who  well 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  Their 
contributions  may  not,  indeed,  pos¬ 
sess  that  quality  necessary  for  im¬ 
mortality;  and  yet  they  have  suffered 
a  death  unjust  and  premature. 
Among  the  poets  who  fall  in  this 
category  are  Robert  Southey  and 
John  Keble;  among  the  novelists, 
one  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton. 

"Who?”,  comes  the  invariable 
question  and  the  most  natural,  for 
the  generation  that  read  and  enjoyed 
his  works  is  either  dead  or  dying. 
And  that  generation,  the  Victorian, 
i5,  as  I  have  said,  in  disrepute  with 
our  circle  of  Dreiser-Lawrence-Joyce 
idolaters. 

II 

His  very  name  —  Edward  George 
Earle  Lytton  Bulwer-Lytton,  First 
Baron  Lytton  —  sounds  like  a  poem 
by  Gertrude  Stein.  He  was  both 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  in  the  par¬ 
ents  to  whom  he  was  born  in  1803. 
His  father,  General  William  Earle 
Bulwer,  who  died  when  Edward  was 
but  four,  was  the  scion  of  a  family  as 
old  as  the  Conquest.  His  mother’s 
lineage  was  less  worthy,  yet  she 
could  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  child  of  Richard  Warburton 
Lytton,  an  erratic  but  versatile 
scholar.  General  Bulwer’ s  death  im¬ 
mediately  threw  young  Edward  into 
the  society  of  his  eccentric  grand¬ 
father;  and  it  was  from  this  old  man 
that  he  acquired  that  immense 
knowledge  of  history  which  char¬ 
acterizes  his  writings.  After  a  classi¬ 


cal  education  at  Trinity  College  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
fell  hopelessly  in  love  and  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  Edward 
Bulwer  took  his  place  in  fashionable 
society  and  immediately  won  the 
reputation  of  a  pretentious  dandy, 
equally  at  home  in  duels,  intrigues, 
and  flirtations.  He  bought  an  army 
commission  and  sold  it  without  ever 
seeing  foreign  service.  In  1827,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  his  tyrannical 
mother,  he  married  an  Irish  beauty 
named  Rosina  Doyle  Wheeler,  a 
girl  both  brilliant  and  passionate. 
Despite  his  romantic  expectations, 
the  pair  proved  a  clash  in  person¬ 
alities.  Elizabeth  Bulwer-Lytton’ s 
withdrawal  of  her  son’s  allowance, 
moreover,  could  have  given  little 
cause  for  domestic  tranquillity. 

The  day  of  patrons  was  over,  how¬ 
ever,  and  young  men  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  often  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  comfortable  living  by  means 
of  their  pens.  Bulwer,  thrown  now 
upon  his  own  resources,  turned  to  the 
novel.  By  the  end  of  1828  he  had 
produced  Falkland  and  Pelham,  two 
intimate  studies  of  the  dandyism  of 
the  age.  Falkland  was  a  failure,  but 
its  mate  became  immediately  popu¬ 
lar;  its  characters  were  identified 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 
Bulwer  soon  followed  up  his  victory 
with  five  novels  of  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  genre;  The  Disowned,  Dever- 
eux,  Paul  Clifford,  Eugene  Aram, 
and  Go  dolphin  were  all  designed 
with  the  double  didactic  purpose  of 
showing  how  a  criminal  may  be  re- 
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formed  by  the  development  of  his 
own  character  and  of  explaining  the 
secrets  of  failure  and  success  in  life. 

By  1831  Bulwer’ s  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  had  given  partial  ground  to  po¬ 
litical  ambition.  For  most  of  his  re¬ 
maining  years  he  held  a  seat  in  Com¬ 
mons,  first  as  a  Liberal,  then  as  a 
Conservative.  Once,  in  1858,  his 
candidacy  for  member  for  Hertford¬ 
shire  was  all  but  shattered  when  his 
estranged  wife  published  Cheveley, 
or  The  Man  of  Honour,  in  which  he 
was  bitterly  caricatured,  and  then  de¬ 
livered  at  a  rally  a  violent  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  his  character.  Though  once 
proven  insane,  this  tempetuous  wom¬ 
an  remained  a  thorn  in  her  husband’s 
flesh  for  the  balance  of  his  life. 

The  year  1831  also  saw  Bulwer 
editor  of  the  New  Monthly,  a  semi- 
scientific  magazine  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  Zanoni  and  Zicci,  two  stud¬ 
ies  in  pseudo-mysticism.  Simulta¬ 
neously  he  was  writing  plays  which, 
though  successful,  abounded  in 
strained  sentiment  and  false  taste. 
In  1838  he  received  a  baronetcy  and 
succeeded  to  his  mother’s  Kneb worth 
estate.  According  to  a  condition  in 
the  will,  he  now  added  "Lytton”  to 
his  surname. 

The  years  1841  to  1852  were  years 
of  traveling  through  Europe,  and 
adding  to  his  already  enormous  mis¬ 
cellany  a  host  of  data  which  were 
to  prove  the  substance  of  his  later 
historical  romances.  During  these 
years,  there  appeared  a  volume  of 
poems;  a  translation  of  Schiller;  a 
satire  on  Tennyson,  who  had  in  1846 


received  a  government  pension;  an 
unsuccessful  romantic  epic,  King 
Arthur;  and  several  novels  based  on 
English  social  life,  The  Caxtons,  My 
Novel,  and  Kenelm  Chillingly.  In 
1858  he  held  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Colonies,  his  last  government  posi¬ 
tion.  In  1866,  seven  years  before 
his  death,  Queen  Victoria  created 
him  First  Baron  Lytton,  and  the 
world  saw  him  retire  to  Kneb  worth. 

These  are  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Lytton.  Dry  as  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  they  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  reach  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  character  and  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  work.  The  industry 
which  he  displayed  in  his  public  life 
was  paralleled  by  a  literary  output 
of  enormous  proportions.  Trollope 
alone,  of  that  generation,  seems  to 
have  surpassed  him  in  number  of 
novels.  Besides  Bulwer’s  twenty- 
seven  works  in  that  form,  we  find 
ascribed  to  him  twelve  dramas,  three 
short  stories,  two  volumes  of  poetry, 
and  numerous  translations  of  Latin, 
German,  and  French  authors.  So  im¬ 
posing,  indeed,  is  his  work  in  the 
novel  that  critics  divide  it  into  five 
distinct  periods.  The  violent  scenes 
which  he  experienced  with  his  wife 
could  well  have  been  the  principle 
of  much  of  that  ostentation  and  false 
theatricality  which  we  find  in  the 
story  of  Ernest  Maltavers  and  in  the 
plays  Richelieu  and  The  Sea  Captain. 
His  tireless  search  for  facts  is  the 
basis  for  that  boundless  scholarship 
which  freights  his  historical  works. 
And,  finally,  in  his  personal  parti ci- 
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pation  in  court  and  city  life,  he  ob¬ 
tained  that  insight  which  makes  his 
social  novels  so  lifelike.  Here  was 
no  idle  visionary,  no  philosophical 
recluse,  but  a  vigorous  man  of  affairs. 

Ill 

Yet  it  is  neither  in  his  portrayal  of 
courtiers  or  of  criminals,  of  fashions 
or  of  foibles  that  Edward  Bulwer- 
Lytton  deserves  most  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  but  rather  for  his  work  in  the 
historical  romance.  Here  that  pas¬ 
sionate  scholarship  —  greater  than 
Scott’s,  comparable  almost  to  Mil¬ 
ton’s  —  found  its  full  diapason. 
Here  that  ability  to  paint  a  scene 
reached  its  most  vibrant  play.  Here 
are  exploited  to  the  full  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  call  "the  Dramatic”  — 
the  staging  of  a  scene,  striking  con¬ 
trasts  in  personalities,  piercing  in¬ 
sight  into  the  human  soul  with  its 
manifold  accidents  of  love,  hatred, 
anger,  pride,  and  pathos.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  we  find  the  prefigurement,  if 
not  the  inspiration  for  those  authors 
whose  historical  romances  are  en¬ 
joyed  today  —  Hervey  Allen,  Thom¬ 
as  Costain,  Rafael  Sabatini,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Shellabarger. 

A  discussion  of  Bulwer-Lytton 
can  hardly  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tioning  his  one  work  which  has  re¬ 
mained  popular.  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  always  a  favorite,  is  by  no 
means  his  best.  The  portrayal  of 
Nydia,  the  blind  flower  girl,  is  deli¬ 
cately  wrought;  the  portrait  of  Glau- 
cus  embodies  much  that  is  noble  and 
all  that  is  detestable  in  the  Greek. 


Yet  lone,  the  cultured  heroine,  is 
colorless;  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian 
necromancer,  is  a  too-typified  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Oriental  villian,  a 
poor  precursor  of  the  fascinating  Al- 
mamen  of  Leila.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  artificial  in  structure,  heavily 
padded  with  chapters  entitled  "The 
Gay  Life  of  the  Pompeiian  Lounger” 
and  "A  Classic  Funeral.”  Even  more 
than  Walpole’s  The  Castle  of  Otran¬ 
to,  it  seems  to  exercise  in  dilet¬ 
tantism  and  antiquarian  pedantry.  I 
have  always  wondered  at  its  popu¬ 
larity. 

Far  more  deserving  of  notice  are 
two  tales  which  appeared  during  his 
second  period,  that  of  the  Author- 
Parliamentarian,  and  immediately 
following  the  Pompeii  travesty.  I 
refer  to  Rienzi  (1833)  and  Leila,  or 
the  Siege  of  Granada  (1838).  The 
latter  has  long  been  neglected;  the 
former,  at  least,  won  the  distinction 
of  becoming  the  libretto  for  an  opera 
by  Richard  Wagner.  The  two  reveal 
the  development  of  Bulwer-Lytton’ s 
powers  as  a  storyteller  and  form  an 
engaging  comparative  study  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  Catholic  Church. 
Rienzi  is  thoroughly  Gothic,  and  its 
"Gothicism”  is  by  no  means  a  veneer. 
Bulwer  had  by  1837  turned  his  his¬ 
torical  inquiries  to  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Italy  and  emerged  shrouded  in 
its  terrifying  gloom.  Rienzi  is  the 
result,  a  novel  painted  in  black  and 
blood-red  and  recapturing  to  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  degree  the  whole  spirit  of 
one  of  Italy’s  darkest  ages.  Bulwer’s 
medievalism  here  is  strictly  con- 
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trolled;  he  does  not  indulge  it  in 
aimless  digressions  or  exhausting  de¬ 
scriptions.  Rather,  the  whole  wealth 
of  atmosphere  serves  to  portray  most 
vividly  the  Orsini-Colonna  feud,  the 
popular  rebellion,  the  agonizing 
plague,  and  the  destruction  of  Ri- 
enzi’s  government. 

The  book  is  excessively  dramatic 
and  at  the  same  time  something  psy¬ 
chological.  Cola  di  Rienzi  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Coriolanus  and  Macbeth: 
a  disturbing  thesis  and  antithesis  of 
sterling  patriotism  and  unbridled  am¬ 
bition.  We  witness  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  his  evolution  from  an  altruistic 
idealist  intent  on  the  foundation  of 
a  democracy  to  a  tyrannical  ego¬ 
maniac,  divorced  from  man  and 
church.  The  development  is  con¬ 
vincingly  presented  and  promoted  by 
a  set  of  equally  well  portrayed  minor 
characters  —  the  tribune’s  vain  yet 
passionately  devoted  wife,  Nina;  the 
heroic,  yet  treacherous  Montreal;  the 
brutal  Martino  di  Porto;  the  inno¬ 
cent,  if  innocuous,  Irene.  And  in  the 
background  we  see  a  blindly  unfav¬ 
orable  attitude  toward  the  Catholic 
hierarchy:  the  entire  court  at  Avig¬ 
non  is  a  seething  cancer  of  intrigue. 
Even  Cardinal  Albornorz,  histori¬ 
cally  one  of  the  few  true  reformers 
of  the  period,  becomes  a  disgusting 
voluptuary,  seduced  by  the  charms  of 
Nina  di  Rienzi.  The  novel  reflects 
Bulwer’s  inability  to  interpret  a  host 
of  important  facts. 

Leila,  which  appeared  three  years 
later,  presents  a  somewhat  different 
picture.  Decidedly  inferior  to  Rienzi 


in  plot  construction,  it  is  yet  notable 
for  its  faithful  presentation  (from 
the  Alhambran  side  of  the  scene)  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Moslem  state 
in  Andalusia;  for  its  piercing  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  much- 
despised  Boabdil  el  Chico,  last  Moor¬ 
ish  prince  of  Granada;  for  its  superb 
portrayal  of  the  ubiquitous  and  ter¬ 
rifying  Hebrew,  Almamen;  and, 
most  of  all,  for  its  objective  study  of 
Tomas  de  Torquemada,  dread  in¬ 
quisitor  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella.  In  Leila  the  author’s  anti¬ 
pathy  toward  Catholicism  is  greatly 
modified,  for  we  see  the  maligned 
Dominican  not  only  in  his  role  as 
inexorable  judge,  but  as  a  passion¬ 
ately  sincere  religious  fired  with  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother. 
Yet  even  in  Leila  Bulwer’s  attitude 
toward  the  Church  is  not  trans¬ 
formed  to  sympathy;  Ferdinand  is 
still  a  politician,  perfidious  and  utili¬ 
tarian;  the  convent  is  condemned  to 
waste  away  deprived  of  love  and 
sunshine. 

It  is  in  two  novels  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton’s  third  or  Mature  Period  that 
we  find  not  only  deeper  sympathy 
with  the  Catholic  and  the  medieval 
but  the  full  blossoming  of  his  powers 
as  a  writer  of  historical  romance. 
With  Harold  and  the  Last  of  the 
Barons  the  scholar  has  turned  from 
the  chronicles  of  Italy  and  Spain  to 
his  own  nation’s  immense  wealth  of 
tradition.  Harold  is  a  symphony  in 
contrasting  cultures  —  Druid,  Ro¬ 
man,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  — 
the  five  strains  which,  for  good  or 
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for  ill,  had  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  English  nation  up 
to  1066  and  were  to  shape  in  varying 
aspects  and  degrees  its  history  there¬ 
after.  Against  this  panorama  of  con¬ 
trasting  sun  and  shadow,  of  a  fervent 
living  Christianity  at  war  with  a  few 
dim  phantoms  of  the  heathen,  there 
develops  a  story  which  is  romantic 
because  it  is  historical,  imperated  by 
characters  who  are  captivating  be¬ 
cause  they  are  actual.  Here  we  see 
the  gloomy  Danish  matron,  Hilda, 
the  reincarnation  of  Norn  and  Sibyl; 
the  wronged  patriot,  Earl  Godwin, 
an  embodiment  of  Saxon  virtue;  the 
obsequious  Duke  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  a  Machiavellian  cloaked  with 
the  guise  of  refinement.  Here  we 
see  an  honest  portrait  of  the  saint 
whom  cynical  Charles  Dickens  styled 
"dreary”  and  "maudlin”  —  Edward 
the  Confessor.  We  are  given,  too, 
a  beautiful  if  slightly  idealized  ac¬ 
count  of  the  love  of  Harold  and 
Edith,  a  romance  which  had  been 
painted  by  Norman  poets  as  a  scarlet 
orgy.  Infinitely  more  than  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  perhaps  even  more 
than  Rienzi,  the  story  of  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  kings  is  steeped  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All 
of  the  novelist’s  powers  are  drawn 
up  in  full  array,  waiting  one  further 
opportunity  to  achieve  their  triumph. 

And  this  victory  we  find  to  be 
The  Last  of  the  Barons.  It  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
a  psychological  study  of  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  last 
representative  of  that  race  of  iron 


who  throughout  medieval  times  had 
overawed  the  English  crown.  In  the 
manner  of  a  Shakespearian  tragedy 
we  see  the  Kingmaker  —  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello  — 
at  first  in  the  height  of  his  sway  as 
chief  minister  to  Edward  IV,  next  in 
rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  and 
finally  in  defeat  and  in  the  death  in¬ 
duced  by  his  own  generosity,  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  believe  ill  of  his  loved  ones, 
and  his  inability  to  cope  with  the 
changes  which  were  rapidly  engulf¬ 
ing  his  social  order.  This  last  flaw  in 
Warwick’s  character  forms  the  pivot 
for  an  argument  that  the  novel  is, 
in  addition  to  its  romantic  and  psy¬ 
chological  aspects,  a  coherent  social 
study  of  the  death  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  birth  of  the  Modern 
Era.  All  the  elements  are  present: 
Henry  VI,  the  spirit  of  pious,  God¬ 
fearing  England;  Warwick  and  his 
barons,  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal¬ 
ism;  Edward  IV,  "the  Merchant 
Prince,”  favorite  of  the  bourgeois 
and  at  once  gracious  and  treacher¬ 
ous;  Adam  Warner  (by  the  way,  the 
only  non-historical  personage  in  the 
book),  the  spirit  of  enlightened  sci¬ 
ence  at  war  with  age-old  supersti¬ 
tion;  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  unprincipled  tyrant  yet  to  come. 
The  style  is  lofty  and  dignified,  yet 
neither  pompous  nor  ornate.  Its  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  period  is  the  greater  for 
the  very  absence  of  extravagant  pag¬ 
eantry.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the 
interplay  between  a  noble  soul  and 
and  a  host  of  souls  not  half  so 
worthy;  and  this  interplay,  despite 
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not  a  few  pauses  and  digressions,  is 
deftly  executed.  Yet  the  pauses  and 
even  the  digressions  are  dramatic:  a 
tournament  outside  of  Southwark, 
an  uneventful  day  in  the  Neville 
manor,  Middleham,  intensify  the 
character  of  Warwick  in  his  very 
absence  from  the  scene.  Our  author 
reveals  every  facet  of  the  earl’s  amaz¬ 
ing  personality;  he  is  the  one  per¬ 
son  in  all  his  novels  by  whom  Bul- 
wer-Lytton  is  completely  captivated. 
He  writes  to  his  friend,  Arthur 
dyer  court,  in  1859, 

"And  have  you  finally  come  to  like 

the  character  of  Warwick?  I  find 

him  irresistible!" 

Yet  The  Last  of  the  Barons  is  not 
Warwick’s  story  alone.  Surrounding 
him  are  a  gallery  of  portraits  un¬ 
rivalled  since  Shakespeare’s  delinea¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  Henry  VI  trilogy. 
And  the  story  in  which  they  act  is 
mighty  in  scope:  it  moves  us  to  fear 
and  pity,  to  love  and  hatred. 

IV 

Although  I  do  not  dare  to  expect 
that  this  essay  may  result  in  a  sudden 
revival  of  Bulwer-Lytton’s  popular¬ 
ity,  or  even  that  my  enthusiasm  for 
him  may  become  infectious,  I  hope 
to  restore  him  to  the  position  which 
he  once  held  and  which  he  still  de¬ 
serves  —  that  of  the  best  historical 
novelist  of  the  Victorian  era.  To 
attempt  more  would  be  useless  for 
one  cannot  change  the  taste  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


I  reiterate  that  his  scholarship  is 
tremendous.  Not  only  did  he  master 
the  sequence  of  historical  events,  but 
recaptured  with  authenticity  the 
whole  background  of  each  period 
which  he  took  as  a  subject.  His  pages 
are  full  of  footnotes;  whenever  we 
come  to  the  description  of  a  bridge 
or  a  castle,  a  wedding  or  a  battle,  we 
can  be  sure  that  ten  lines  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  will  reveal  his 
sources. 

He  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  art 
of  plot  construction.  Whether  work¬ 
ing  in  the  realm  of  historical  ro¬ 
mance  or  in  that  of  English  manners, 
he  is  able  to  hold  the  unflagging  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  Bjenzi  and 
The  Last  of  the  Barons  are  filigrees 
of  plot  and  sub-plot;  yet  the  central 
character  is  never  lost  in  a  maze  of 
minor  incidents;  each  occurrence 
contributes  to  an  organic  whole. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  story, 
fairs,  battles,  coronations,  and  fu¬ 
nerals  are  painted  in  the  most  vivid 
colors. 

We  find  in  Bulwer-Lytton  little 
of  that  didacticism  which  character¬ 
izes  George  Eliot  and  much  of 
Charles  Dickens.  Still  he  is  not  de¬ 
void  of  moral  tone.  His  early  novels, 
Pelham  and  Eugene  Aram,  have  defi¬ 
nite  purposes,  the  one  satirical,  the 
other  analytical.  The  Last  of  the 
Barons  points  out  that  the  material¬ 
ism  of  today  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
fifteenth-century  victory  of  York  over 
Lancaster.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
Bulwer-Lytton  is  content  to  draw  a 
detailed  picture  of  an  age  and  to 
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leave  the  reader  with  the  problem 
of  deducing  a  moral.  The  sardonic 
anti-Catholicism  which  we  find  in  his 
earlier  historical  novels  is  typical  of 
Victorian  prejudice.  Still,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  with  advancing 
years  this  bigotry  is  greatly  mitigated. 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  1873  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Sherborne: 

"I  read  last  night  in  bed  The  Life 
of  St.  Francis  De  Sales  —  a  much 
higher  type  of  the  R.  C.  hero  than 
Montalembert  and  ...  of  a  much 
higher  intellect.  But  that  R.  C. 
faith,  between  you  and  me,  does 
produce  very  fine  specimens  of 
adorned  humanity  —  at  once  so 
sweet  and  so  heroical.  .  .  .  We 
members  of  the  Protestant  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  are  always  bringing 
Heaven  into  our  parlour,  and  trying 
to  pare  religion  into  common  sense. 
Who  can  pack  the  infinite  into  the 
finite,  or  the  ocean  into  a  silver  tea¬ 
spoon?” 

While  we  are  acknowledging  his 
virtues,  then  let  us  not  be  blind  to 
his  faults.  They  are  grievous.  Be¬ 
sides  the  prejudice  which  colors  his 
interpretation  of  some,  though  not 
all,  historical  events,  it  is  easy  to  de¬ 
tect  a  certain  insincerity  and  artifi¬ 
ciality  in  dialogue  —  even  in  that  of 
personages  whom,  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  focus  of  the  omniscient  author, 
he  characterizes  well.  This  blemish 
he  is  never  able  to  erase;  it  com¬ 
pletely  precludes  from  his  writings 
that  subtlety  of  portrayal  which 
would  make  his  characterizations 
perfect.  It  succeeds  only  in  render¬ 
ing  the  most  trivial  situation  ridicu¬ 
lously  sensational  and  melodramatic. 


Yet,  despite  his  bigotry  and  in¬ 
sincerity,  with  their  manifold  ill  con¬ 
sequences,  Bulwer-Lytton  possesses 
one  quality  which  by  itself  entitles 
him  to  a  lofty,  if  not  the  highest 
place  in  the  realm  of  historical  fic¬ 
tion.  It  is  his  ability  to  construct  a 
story  whose  hero  and  heroine  are 
people  who  actually  lived.  No  au¬ 
thor  of  today  is  able  to  do  this.  Cos¬ 
tain  writes  against  an  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  even  introduces  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  some  basis  in  fact. 
Shellabarger  makes  a  historical 
movement  the  motivating  force  of 
his  novels  and  even  gives  famous 
kings  and  queens  important  roles  in 
the  story.  Yet  both  have  recourse  to 
the  fictional  hero.  Bulwer,  however, 
goes  directly  to  history,  and  without 
falsifying  or  altering  the  course  of 
events,  makes  an  actual  personage 
his  central  character.  This  is  the 
greatest  mark  of  his  genius. 

Tastes  have  changed,  however. 
The  Romantic  has  sunk  into  dis¬ 
repute.  The  chaotic  conditions  which 
prevail  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  life 
militate  against  the  sudden  revival 
of  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton.  And  yet 
tastes  can  undergo  a  reversal  and 
often  do  so  at  the  provocation  of  an 
unforseen  incident.  The  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  ancient  Stone 
of  Scone,  for  example,  may  give 
impetus  for  a  new  movement  in  lit¬ 
erature  centering  around  the  early 
history  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

For  the  present,  I  can  only  hope 
that  this  author,  whose  works  I  so 
profoundly  enjoy,  may  receive  from 
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the  reading  public  the  recognition 
which  he  deserves.  Certainly  he  de¬ 
serves  a  better  fate  than  oblivion, 
who  inspired  one  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
to  say: 

"Who  is  there  uniting  in  one  per¬ 
son  the  imagination,  the  passion, 
the  humor,  the  energy,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  heart;  the  artist-like 


eye,  the  originality,  the  fancy,  and 
the  learning  of  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer?  In  a  vivid  wit  —  in  pro¬ 
fundity  and  a  Gothic  massiveness 
of  thought  —  in  style  —  in  a  calm 
certainty  and  definitiveness  of  pur¬ 
pose  —  in  industry  —  and,  above 
all,  in  the  power  of  controlling  and 
regulating  by  volition  his  illimitable 
faculties  of  mind,  he  is  unequalled 
—  he  is  unapproached. ” 


’Iris  tan 


Cool  slivers 
Of  russet  and  purple 
Transfix  the  neolithic  twilight 
Against  a  paunch  of  hill. 

Gray  beacons 
Of  merciless  hereafter 
Claw  a  grisly  silent  nocturne 
Upon  the  cords  of  undead  soul. 
Pulsations  panoramic 
Explode  in  resilient  diapason, 
Tongue  thick  and  cloven, 

Ashes  in  the  throat. 

Below  among  the  lindens 
An  ancient,  wavering  falsetto, 

"Wo  ist,  wo  ist 
Meine  treulose  Liebe? 

Wo  ist  gegangen  sei  ?” 

There  is  an  urn, 

A  cracked  urn,  set  in  a  rose-window, 
Upon  a  chalky  balcony 
In  the  moon. 


—  Lenoil  Nager 
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This  is  the  endless  allegory  of  the  stars, 
The  cold  stars,  unfeeling  in 
Their  spaceless  space  beyond  the  sun, 
Where  winds  and  storms 
Renounce  their  power  to  eternity 
And  no  larks  sing. 


This  is  the  relentless  humor  of  the  seasons, 
The  seasons  envious  in 
Their  timeless  time,  all  covetous 
Of  phantasmagoric  joys, 

In  majesty  reluctant  in  a  polar  clime, 

A  lonely  king. 

This  is  the  ephemeral  pastime  of  the  hours, 
The  hours  rejoicing  in 
Our  loveless  love,  pale  splinters 
Of  that  same  eternity, 

A  winter  ever  bachelor  and  promising 
No  daughter  spring. 


—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 
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THE  PURPLE  BADGE 

OF  COURAGE 


By  WILLIAM  C.  BOND 


The  low-flying  clouds  swept 
across  the  gray  sky  and  the  driving 
rain  beat  against  the  dull  sides  of 
the  ships  moving  slowly  toward  the 
dark  horizon.  The  transports  swayed 
and  pitched  as  they  climbed  the 
towering  swells  and  sank  down  into 
the  shallow  troughs.  The  sun  was 
obscured  by  the  lofty  backdrop  of 
black  clouds.  Only  a  slender  shaft 
of  light  far  down  on  the  horizon 
could  be  seen  from  the  tossing  con¬ 
voy. 

It  was  rough  sailing  through  the 
tail-end  of  a  typhoon,  but  not  half 
as  trying  as  living  through  the  tumult 
of  the  storm  like  the  boys  on  Oki¬ 
nawa  had  done.  Luckily,  the  con¬ 
voy  had  avoided  the  center  of  the 
storm  by  feverishly  changing  course; 
but  they  were  unable  to  avoid  the 
outer  fringes  of  it. 

Down  in  the  hold  of  one  of  the 
tossing  ships,  a  group  of  soldiers 
lay  on  their  bunks  trying  to  ride  out 
the  storm.  Their  packs  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  bunks,  the  helmets  snug 
on  top  and  the  M-l’s  strapped  se¬ 
curely  to  the  side.  The  crowded  com¬ 
partment  was  filled  with  blueish  cig¬ 
arette  smoke  which  dimmed  the  yel¬ 
low  light  from  the  bulb  burning  in 


the  middle  of  the  passageway  and 
cast  a  fine,  cloudy  haze  about  the 
cramped  quarters. 

The  dark,  curly-haired  kid  in  the 
lower  bunk  near  the  corridor  raised 
himself  up  on  an  elbow  and  grinned 
at  the  G.  I.  in  the  bunk  across  from 
him. 

"Boy,  I  bet  those  gooks  run  when 
we  catch  up  with  them,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  vigorously.  "Why,  I  think 
.  .  .  ooops!” 

He  grabbed  quickly  for  the  edge 
of  the  bunk  as  the  ship  swayed  peril¬ 
ously  and  haltingly  righted  itself. 

"This  ferryboat  ride  is  for  the 
birds,”  he  muttered  slowly,  "Ill  be 
glad  when  I  can  sink  my  brogans 
into  some  nice,  gooey  mud,  Korean 
or  not.” 

"Hey,”  broke  in  the  fellow  above 
him,  a  thin-faced  guy  with  large  gray 
eyes,  "I  wonder  how  good  those 
North  Koreans  really  are?  I  hear 
they’re  okay  with  mortars,  especially 
against  tanks.  They  knocked  out 
quite  a  few,  I  guess.” 

The  kid  rolled  over  in  his  bunk 
and  looked  up  at  him  disdainfully,  a 
cocky  expression  on  his  face. 

"Aw,  don’t  let  it  bother  you,  Mac. 
When  the  pride  of  Jersey  City  gets 
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rolling,  the  war’s  as  good  as  over. 
Those  gooks  are  nothing  but  bush- 
leaguers.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
them  I  can  pick  off?” 

The  kid  grinned  broadly  and  lit 
up  a  cigarette,  blowing  the  smoke 
expansively  at  the  low  gray  ceiling. 
The  soldier  in  the  next  bunk  smiled 
slowly  at  him.  He  was  short,  stocky, 
and  bore  a  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  a 
memento  of  the  last  war. 

"Hey,  kid,  did  you  ever  read  a 
book  called  The  Red  Badge  Of 
Courage?  It’s  by  a  fellow  named 
Crane,  I  think.” 

The  kid  shook  his  head,  while  a 
curious  expression  spread  across  hi$ 
olive-colored  face. 

"Naw,”  he  shrugged,  "I  never  had 
much  time  for  books  when  I  was  a 
kid.  Always  fooling  around  on  the 
streets.  Why,  what’s  it  like?” 

His  companion  gazed  steadily  at 
him  for  an  instant,  then  dropped  his 
eyes  and  shifted  uneasily  on  his  nar¬ 
row  bed. 

"Well  .  .  .”  he  began  haltingly. 
He  scratched  his  head  vigorously. 
"Well,  it’s  about  a  kid  your  age  who 
becomes  a  soldier  way  back  in  the 
Civil  War.  He’s  only  a  youngster 
who  had  just  joined  up  only  to  find 
himself  marching  off  to  battle. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  first  time  that  he  sees  action,  the 
kid  runs.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
chickens  out.  At  heart  he  isn’t  a 
coward.  The  first  taste  of  real  war 
proves  too  much  for  him,  that’s  all.” 


At  these  words  the  kid  sat  up 
straight  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk.  His 
dark  brown  eyes  were  rising  with  a 
quick  anger.  Staring  right  at  him, 
the  words  burst  out  like  a  machine- 
gun. 

"So  you  think  I’m  yellow?  You 
think  I’ll  run  out  when  we  see  ac¬ 
tion?  Listen,  bud,  I’ve  been  down 
before,  but  never  out.  Where  I  grew 
up  you  had  to  know  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself  or  you  didn’t  last 
long.  Sure,  I’ve  been  licked  a  few 
times,  but  I  never  ran  away  from  a 
fight.  Me  scared?  Never!  And  if 
you  think  ...” 

The  soldier  put  up  his  outstretched 
hands  and  smiled  apologetically.  He 
had  known  that  this  would  probably 
happen.  He  had  seen  it  before  when 
he  had  tried  to  tip  off  the  rookies  in 
his  outfit  before  they  went  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Would  they  ever  learn?  He 
wondered.  They  weren’t  bad  kids. 
Just  a  bit  too  cocky,  that’s  all.  But 
they  usually  turned  out  all  right  in 
the  end. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  kid,  I  didn’t 
mean  it  quite  that  way.  Don’t  go 
blowing  your  lid  for  nothing.  I’m 
not  saying  you’re  yellow,  nor  a  cow¬ 
ard.  Very  few  of  us  really  are.” 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk 
and  lit  a  musty  cigar,  rotating  it  over 
the  flame. 

"No,  kid,”  he  shrugged  easily, 
"we  usually  come  through  when  the 
chips  are  down.  And  I  doubt  if 
you’re  any  different  than  the  rest  of 
us.  But,  don’t  you  think  you  ought 
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to  keep  quiet  and  wait  to  see  what 
really  happens  ?  That’s  the  time  to 
talk,  if  you  want  to. 

"You  know,  war  does  a  lot  of 
funny  things  to  people.  I  know  a 
fellow  who  was  caught  in  an  air  raid 
and  the  roof  caved  in  on  him.  It 
took  four  hours  to  dig  him  out.  Even 
now  he  turns  white  when  he  hears 
a  siren  go  off.  Reminds  him  of  that 
air  raid,  I  guess.” 

The  kid  took  a  deep  drag  on  the 
glowing  cigarette  and  nodded  slowly. 

"Yeah,  I  see  what  you  mean.  But 
don’t  worry  about  me.  I’ll  make  out 
all  right.  Just  wait  and  see.  I’ll  do 
okay  for  myself.” 

Grimly  he  squashed  out  the  dying 
butt  and  rolled  over  in  the  bunk, 
burying  his  head  deep  into  the  pil¬ 
low.  Outside  the  calming  sea  slapped 
harshly  off  the  side  of  the  transport 
as  the  convoy  moved  steadily  towards 
the  dim  horizon. 

*  *  * 

The  platoon  was  on  patrol  in  the 
hills  north  of  Namyong.  It  was  a 
warm,  dry  day  and  the  sun  beat  down 
on  the  advancing  column.  The 
sergeant  stopped  and  squinted  at  the 
top  of  the  approaching  rise.  In  the 
distance  he  could  make  out  the  lofty 
foothills  of  the  mountain  range. 

They’re  around  here  somewhere, 
he  thought  to  himself.  Just  sitting 
and  waiting  for  us  to  show.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  that  field  down  below  the 
hill  with  a  few  machinguns,  anyway. 
Well,  we  have  to  move  along  any¬ 
how.  The  captain  wants  to  know 


where  their  artillery  is  hidden  and 
we’re  elected,  dammit. 

"Hey,  sarge!”  the  dark  curly- 
haired  kid  yelled  at  the  dusty  figure 
ahead  of  him,  "where  are  those 
gooks  hiding?  We’ve  walked  all 
morning  and  haven’t  chased  one  of 
them.  They  must  be  headed  for 
Manchuria  by  now!” 

The  kid  laughed  heartily  and 
swung  his  rifle  down  off  his  shoul¬ 
der.  "Boy,  what  a  way  to  fight  a 
war!  You  walk  your  bunions  off 
and  don’t  even  see  one  of  the  .  .  .” 
Wham!  The  earth  behind  the  squad 
erupted  violently,  throwing  dirt  over 
the  stunned  group.  A  khaki-clad 
figure  sagged  to  the  ground  clutch¬ 
ing  his  shattered  leg. 

"Hit  the  dirt,”  yelled  the  sergeant 
feverishly,  "hit  the  dirt!  Mortars! 
They’re  using  mortars!” 

The  soldiers  dove  for  the  ground 
as  the  whole  side  of  the  slope  ex¬ 
ploded  in  showers  of  flying  steel. 
The  kid  hastily  dropped  behind  a 
small  mound  of  earth  and  shoved 
his  face  into  the  dirt  beside  another 
inert  figure  huddled  there.  The  rest 
of  the  platoon  scattered  along  the 
hillside  seeking  desperately  for  cover 
from  the  merciless  barrage  raining 
down  upon  them. 

The  shells  dropped  in  patterns  — 
now  climbing  the  hill;  now  dancing 
across  the  rim;  now  clustering  about 
some  spot  like  hovering  vultures. 
The  air  was  filled  with  dirty  gray 
smoke,  the  acrid  smell  of  burnt  pow¬ 
der  and  the  pitiful  cries  of  wounded 
men. 
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The  kid,  crouched  behind  his 
flimsy  shelter,  felt  a  sick  coldness  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  He  never 
thought  it  would  be  as  bad  as  this. 
How  could  he  have  known  ?  He  was 
just  a  greenhorn  from  the  States. 

"Hell!”  he  muttered  through 
clenched  teeth,  'Til  never  live 
through  this.  They’ve  got  us  pinned 
down  on  all  sides  and  pouring  it  on. 
But  there  must  be  some  way  out. 
There’s  got  to  be!” 

He  swallowed  heavily  and  peered 
through  the  thick  smoke.  All  that 
he  could  make  out  through  the  haze 
were  three  men,  dimly  visible,  lying 
beside  an  outcropping  of  gray  rock. 
And  as  he  watched,  a  shell  exploded 
squarely  in  their  midst,  blotting  out 
the  scene.  When  the  smoke  and  dust 
had  lifted,  he  could  make  out  two 
motionless  forms  stretched  out  on  the 
shattered  sod,  their  arms  outflung 
and  their  torsos  twisted  at  grotesque 
angles.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
third  soldier.  The  kid  shuddered 
and  buried  his  head  in  the  earth. 

I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here  some¬ 
how,  he  thought  feverishly.  I’ll  get 
it  just  like  those  guys  up  there. 
They’ve  had  it,  but  good.  The  sweat 
poured  down  his  face  and  trickled 
through  the  open  collar  front.  He 
gripped  the  rifle  tighter  and  his 
fingernails  bit  into  the  hard  wood. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  explosion  quiv¬ 
ered  the  earth  beneath  him  and  he 
heard  the  zing  of  blasted  steel.  In¬ 
stinctively  he  shoved  his  face  deeper 
into  the  soft  ground,  his  eyes  closed 


tight  and  his  mouth  trembled  uncon¬ 
trollably.  The  tense  figure  beside  him 
moaned  and  went  limp.  He  rolled 
over  and  saw  his  companion  lying 
still  on  the  sod,  a  bright  crimson 
stain  spreading  on  the  torn  green 
jacket  that  still  clung  to  his  back. 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  blot  out 
the  scene.  I’ll  be  next  .  .  .  My  num¬ 
ber’s  up  .  .  .  Gotta  get  the  hell  outa’ 
here  .  .  .  My  number’s  up!  They 
tore  through  his  mind,  over  and  over. 
He  couldn’t  stop  them  .  .  .  stop  them 
.  .  .  stop  them. 

Crash!  A  shell  tore  up  the  earth 
ahead  of  him.  Frantically  the  kid 
jumped  to  his  feet,  savagely  threw 
down  his  rifle  and  ran  for  the  woods 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Shells  ex¬ 
ploded  around  him,  but  he  didn’t 
hear  them  in  his  frenzied  dash  for 
safety. 

"Hey,  get  down!”  "Hit  the  dirt!” 
Cries  leaped  from  the  throats  of  his 
buddies  as  they  beheld  the  fear- 
stricken  lad  making  for  safety. 

"He  won’t  make  it!  He  won’t 
make  it!”  muttered  one  G.  I.  under 
his  breath,  "they  never  do.”  But  he 
kept  watching  the  fleeing  figure  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  of  heavy  smoke.  Just 
over  a  small  mound  and  he  was  safe. 
Those  crazy  fools  have  all  the  luck! 

Atop  the  mound  he  paused  and 
looked  quickly  at  the  dark  woods 
ahead  and  then  turned  and  gazed  at 
his  comrades  up  on  the  slope.  He 
was  calmer  now  and  his  dark  eyes 
had  lost  their  wild  look.  Suddenly 
the  thought  hit  him.  What  was  he 
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doing  down  here?  .  .  .  His  squad 
was  up  on  the  hill  .  .  .  Running  out 
on  them?  .  .  .  He  wasn’t  a  coward! 
.  .  .  Sure  he  was  scared.  Plenty 
scared,  but  they  needed  him  back  up 
there  .  .  .  And  he  needed  them!  He 
had  to  go  back  up  there  now  or  it 
would  be  too  late  .  .  .  too  late! 

Crouching  over,  the  kid  started 
back  up  the  death-laden  path.  Past 
the  torn  tree  stump  now;  around  the 
low  boulder  ahead;  a  few  more  yards 
and  he’d  be  there.  He  wasn’t  a  cow¬ 


ard!  ...  It  takes  guts  to  come  up  off 
the  floor  .  .  .  Sheer,  raw  guts!  Just 
ahead  he  could  make  out  the  prone 
figures  behind  the  low  mound  of 
earth.  He  broke  into  a  quick  run. 

A  brilliant  flash  burst  in  front  of 
him,  filling  the  air  with  heavy  smoke. 
The  kid  staggered,  tried  to  lift  his 
numb  legs  forward  and  toppled  life¬ 
less  to  the  earth.  When  they  found 
him,  his  outstretched  arms  were 
reaching  toward  the  crest  of  the 
shell-torn  hillside. 


My  Lady  of  Roses 
Walks  in  the  night, 

Through  a  damp 
And  clinging  sky; 

And  the  ash 

At  Her  feet 

Is  cold  and  wet 

Dead  to  Her  mournful  sigh. 


Oh,  that  that  heap 
In  its  sodden  mass, 

Would  hold  one  living  spark, 
To  catch, 

And  hold 

In  its  flickering  self, 

One  ray 

From  Her  loving  heart. 

It  would  kindle, 

And  flame 

To  a  vital  warmth; 

And  burst  anew 
With  light! 

And  wipe  the  tears 
From  Her  tender  face; 

And  banish  away  the  night. 


—  James  F.  Hanlon 
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EUGENE  O’NEILL  - 

THE  TRAGIC  VISION 

By  ROGER  W.  BARRY 


Eugene  O’NEILL’S  expression- 
istic  experimentations  in  the  field  of 
drama  have  made  him  by  common 
consent  America’s  foremost  play¬ 
wright.  This  expressionism  has  in¬ 
directly  placed  him  in  the  same  class 
as  James  Joyce,  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Dorothy  M.  Richardson.  This  term, 
expressionism,  is  used  in  literature  to 
denote  that  a  writer  in  expressing  his 
ideas  and  moods  finds  it  necessary 
to  work  from  the  interior  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  a  particular  character. 
Therefore,  the  man’s  inner  nature 
becomes  all  essential  while  the  outer 
appearances  of  the  character  remain 
irrelevant.  Thus,  such  a  writer  finds 
emerging  through  his  work  "intel¬ 
lectual  or  emotional  abstractions.’’ 
This  is  clear  from  the  mumble- 
jumble  of  Joyce’s  Ulysses  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’s  To  The  Lighthouse. 
Yet  these  abstractions  are  not  found 
so  much  in  O’Neill’s  work.  This  is 
said  merely  in  regard  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  found  in  the  other  two.  While 
they  directly  concern  themselves  with 
the  "stream  of  consciousness,” 
O’Neill  does  it  indirectly  by  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  subconscious  mind 
and  his  concern  with  the  technique  of 
psychoanalysis. 

Of  all  O’Neill’s  plays  The  Great 
God  Brown  is  to  me  the  most 


puzzling.  Like  The  Mirror  Man  by 
Franz  Werfel,  we  find  the  study  of 
a  dual  personality.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  reality  and  appearances.  Sym¬ 
bolism  and  psychoanalysis  are  used 
in  an  effort  to  "transform  into  some 
peace-giving  beauty,  the  crude  and 
obvious  fact  that  life  is  vivid  and 
restless  and  exciting  and  terrible.  He 
[O’Neill]  is  not  concerned  with 
saying  that  it  is,  but  he  is  concerned 
with  the  effort  to  get  beyond  the 
fact.” 

I  should  like  to  cite  Frederick  F. 
Hoffman’s  comment  on  such  writing 
from  his  book,  Freudianism  and  the 
Literary  Mind.  In  it  he  says  that 
"the  experimental  writing  of  the 
twentieth  century  saw  in  the  un¬ 
conscious,  a  linguistic  problem  which 
rendered  ordinary  communication  all 
but  useless  and  required  a  revision 
as  well  in  the  matter  of  imagery  and 
symbolism.  Many  writers  were  will¬ 
ing  to  go  beyond  the  mere  'stream  of 
consciousness’  manner  of  arranging 
phrases  in  a  fluid  patttern,  and  of 
suspending  the  control  of  space-time 
over  the  mind.  For  them  the  stream 
must  resemble  the  'flow’  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  psychic  life.  Hence,  the 
eccentricity  and  the  unintelligibility 
of  much  modern  experimental  writ¬ 
ing.”  This,  of  course,  applies  di¬ 
rectly  to  Joyce  and  indirectly  to 
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O’Neill.  The  bulk  of  Joyce’s  work 
is  eccentric,  but  not  so  with  O’Neill. 
The  latter  for  the  most  part  can  be 
understood.  It  is  only  in  part  of  his 
work,  such  as  the  latter  half  of  The 
Great  God  Brown,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  discern  what  he  is  trying 
to  say. 

Symbolism  in  The  Great  God 
Brown  lies  in  the  use  of  masks  and 
names.  It  is  amazing  and  ingenious 
the  perception  O’Neill  has  into  life! 
In  regard  to  masks,  take  Cybel’s,  for 
instance.  We  first  meet  her  Trying 
to  wake  Dion,  the  protagonist,  who 
is  asleep  in  her  apartment.  She  has 
the  mask  off  while  she  tries  to  waken 
him.  Once  awake,  Dion  talks  mock¬ 
ingly  to  her.  As  a  result,  she  says, 
"Well,  if  you  simply  have  to  be  a 
devil,  I’ll  go  along  with  you.”  Put¬ 
ting  on  her  mask  she  is  the  hardened 
prostitute  with  thick  rouge  and  cold 
voice.  Thus  it  is  Dion  who  in  turn 
removes  his  mask,  showing  beneath 
it  a  genuine  sanctity. 

Here,  to  my  mind,  is  perception 
into  human  nature,  vibrant  and  pas¬ 
sionate.  Evidently  O’Neill  feels  that 
"all  the  world’s  a  stage,”  and  it  is 
not  until  we  loosen  the  masks  that 
we  really  see  or  know  ourselves.  Yet 
for  the  most  part,  beneath  the  outer 
appearances,  man  is  good,  pure,  and 
a  thing  of  beauty.  Credibility  is  given 
to  this  in  Act  Two,  Scene  One.  The 
scene  is  comprised  entirely  of  con¬ 
versation  between  Cybel  and  Dion, 
without  their  masks. 


The  name  of  the  protagonist,  Dion 
Anthony,  is  symbolic  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  His  first  name  is  taken  from 
the  god  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  The 
belief  in  the  existence  and  powers 
of  this  god  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Greeks  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  form  from  Oriental  mythology, 
to  have  been  developed  by  them  and 
in  later  times  communicated  to  the 
Romans.  His  original  signification 
was  that  of  a  divine  being  whose 
power  might  be  seen  operating  in 
the  sap  of  vegetation;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  spring  was  a  season  of  glad¬ 
ness  and  joy  for  him,  and  winter  a 
season  of  sorrow.  From  this  sprang 
his  double  character  of  god  of  the 
vintage  and  its  gay  accompaniments, 
and  god  of  the  ecstatic  and  mystic 
ceremonies  in  which  his  suffering 
during  the  winter  was  deplored. 
From  this  directly  springs  Dion,  who 
carelessly  and  frequently  becomes 
drunk.  While  intoxicated,  he  is 
seized  by  a  winter  of  the  mind. 
Hence,  in  this  state,  he  deplores  life. 
When,  and  only  when  his  mask  is 
removed,  do  we  see  the  real  man. 
That  man  is  his  namesake,  Anthony, 
a  saint. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  mask,  let 
me  add  that  Margaret,  Dion’s  wife, 
is  the  same  with  or  without  her  mask. 
As  a  result  we  find  her  true  in  all  her 
appearances. 

O’Neill’s  drama,  The  Emperor 
Jones,  is  a  classic.  The  new  medium 
of  staging  technique  is  expressed 
here,  wherein  perhaps  lies  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  play.  It  is  a  drama  of  the 
suffering  of  the  soul  externalized.  In 
this  play,  O’Neill,  like  Shakespeare, 
becomes  Aristotelian.  They  both 
have  the  same  end  in  view.  A  deli¬ 
cate  technique  to  show  the  soul  suf¬ 
fering.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  play 
is  a  dramatic  soliloquy.  The  appari¬ 
tions  are  not  (as  one  would  imagine) 
members  of  the  cast.  They  are  merely 
props  which  the  dramatist  uses  to 
show  the  soul  of  the  protagonist. 

The  moral  value  of  this  drama  is 
the  presentation  of  the  worm  of  con¬ 
science.  Symbolically,  it  is  considered 
to  be  showing  the  gradual  decadence 
of  society.  Primarily,  American  so¬ 
ciety.  In  this  light,  the  American 
citizen  might  well  be  the  Emperor 
Jones.  The  structure  of  the  play 
employs  the  symbolic  use  of  drums 
against  its  background.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  by  reading  the  effect 
that  the  drums  have.  If  we  try  to 
sense  clearly,  however,  the  roll  of 
the  drums  as  it  grows  louder  and 
louder  until  it  reaches  its  peak 
towards  the  end  of  the  play,  we 
might  readily  see  the  frenzied  effect 
it  would  have  upon  an  audience. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  stated  in 
The  Modern  Temper  (1929)  that 
the  art  of  tragic  writing  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
this  was  written  before  he  had  given 
ample  consideration  to  O’Neill.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  that  at  this  time  Pro¬ 
fessor  Krutch  was  greatly  concerned 
with  Man  and  Life.  He  was,  in  fact, 


considerably  depressed  over  the  state 
of  tragic  writing.  He  believed  that 
tragedies,  real  tragedies,  ended  with 
Shakespeare. 

"True  tragedy,’’  said  Krutch,  "is 
a  dramatic  work  in  which  the  out¬ 
ward  failure  of  the  principal  person¬ 
age  is  compensated  for  by  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  greatness  of  his  character. 
But  if  this  definition  be  accepted, 
then  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
art  of  tragic  writing  was  lost  for 
many  generations.  Neither  the  frigid 
rhetorical  exercises  of  the  Victorians, 
nor  the  sociological  treatises  of  Ibsen 
and  his  followers,  are  tragic  in  the 
true  sense.  The  former  lacks  the 
power  to  seem  real  enough  to  stir  us 
deeply;  the  latter  are  too  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  a  sense  of  human  little¬ 
ness  to  be  other  than  melancholy 
and  dispiriting.” 

Yet  four  years  later  he  said  that 
O’Neill  stood  almost  alone  among 
the  modern  dramatic  writers  in  pos¬ 
sessing  what  appeared  to  be  an  in¬ 
stinctive  perception  of  what  a  mod¬ 
ern  tragedy  would  have  to  be.  "He 
has  created  his  characters  upon  so 
large  a  scale  that  their  downfall  is 
made  once  more  to  seem  not  merely 
pathetic  but  terrible.” 

I  personally  believe  that  The  Em¬ 
peror  Jones  is  close  to  what  Professor 
Krutch  had  in  mind.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  dramas  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  has  all  the 
"marks”  of  greatness. 

The  character  of  The  Emperor 
Jones  is  a  noble  one.  O’Neill  sketches 
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a  man  who,  in  the  aesthetic  sense, 
can  be  admired.  Despite  all  his  past 
killing  and  stealing,  you  still  respect 
him.  He  has  drawn  the  character  of 
Jones  with  an  enormous  impact.  Yet 
in  Smithy,  the  cowardly  trader,  there 
are  no  noble  actions  or  emotions  and 
you  in  turn  despise  or  at  least  dislike 
him  for  what  he  is. 

Then,  too,  O’Neill  realizes  the 
horror  of  sin;  and  thus  we  hear  Jones 
crying  in  the  forest,  "Oh  Lawd! 
Lawd!  I  knows  I  done  wrong.  I 
knows  it!  When  I  catches  Jeff 
cheatin’  wid  loaded  dice  my  anger 
overcomes  me  and  I  kills  him  dead! 
Lawd,  I  done  wrong!  When  dat 
guard  hits  me  wid  the  whip,  my 
anger  overcomes  me  and  I  kills  him 
dead.  Lawd,  I  done  wrong!  Forgive 
me  Lawd,  for  dis  po’  sinner!” 

Yet  if  we  are  to  accept  what  Aris¬ 
totle  states  in  his  Poetics,  this  drama 
fails  as  all  modern  tragedies  have 
failed.  It  is  as  John  Mason  Brown 
once  wrote  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature.  He  said,  "O’Neill’s 
own  tragedy  and  ours,  has  been  that 
though  he  possesses  the  tragic  vision 
he  cannot  claim  the  tragic  tongue.” 
W.  Macneile  Dixon  points  out  in  as 
fine  a  book  as  has  been  written  on 
the  subject:  "The  spirit  of  inquiry 
meets  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  tragedy 
is  born.  O’Neill’s  spirit  has  always 
been  inquiring  and  protesting,  but 
neither  his  inquiry  nor  his  protest 
has  led  him  to  poetry.  .  .  .  For 
O’Neill,  like  all  of  us,  is  a  victim  of 
prose,  and  prose  confronts  the  tragic 


writer  with  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle.” 

Still,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  true  tragedy  and  we  have 
to  admit  it.  Frustration,  despair  and 
the  like  run  through  O’Neill’s  plays, 
but  they  are  so  powerful,  so  intense, 
that  one  wishes  that  O’Neill  could 
take  his  place  among  the  Greeks  and 
Elizabethans. 

The  final  dramas  that  I  wish  to 
discuss  are  O’Neill’s  sea  plays.  But 
before  doing  so  I  wish  to  make  note 
of  other  dramas  which  are  cast  in 
the  new  "expressionistic”  form,  or 
in  a  symbolic  movement. 

Beyond  the  Horizon,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  play  of  1920,  is  in  the 
tradition  of  realism.  It  not  only 
deals  grimly  with  the  life  of  a  farmer 
but  ends  on  that  note  of  complete 
and  unrelieved  frustration,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  earlier  classics  of 
modern  drama,  so  unlike  the  note 
of  high  tragedy  to  be  found  in  some 
of  O’Neill’s  later  work.  The  theme 
is  the  degeneration  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm.  The  main  theme  con¬ 
cerns  the  obsession  of  a  man  for 
things  he  cannot  have  because,  in  a 
sense,  they  are  all  beyond  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

The  Hairy  Ape  was  interpreted  as 
revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  ex¬ 
pressionistic  form.  Here,  as  in  The 
Emperor  fones,  is  a  play  touched  by 
"visionary  ecstasy.”  It  is  the  story 
of  a  stoker  named  Yank.  He  is  de¬ 
picted  as  a  creature  coming  out 
of  brute  animality.  Like  Yank, 
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O’Neill’s  main  characters,  Dion  and 
Jones  and  the  outcasts,  have  all 
wanted  to  ''belong.”  They  feel  a 
necessity  to  fit  somewhere,  anywhere, 
into  the  undisturbed  order  of  the 
universe. 

Strange  Interlude  is  another  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  winner.  Symbolism  and 
the  "aside”  (a  new  device)  are  used. 
The  play  is  a  somber  one.  The  struc¬ 
ture  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  known  as  psychoanalysis.  Its 
lengthiness  suggests  the  play’s  theme 

—  frustration.  The  characters  in  this 
drama  are  well  drawn. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  Nine  Plays  of  Eugene 
O’Neill,, delivers  a  wonderful  analy¬ 
sis  of  what  Strange  Interlude  and 
perhaps  O’Neill’s  greatest  play, 
Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do. 

He  says,  "Like  the  hero  in  The 
Great  God  Brown,  all  the  characters 
in  both  these  dramas  can  truthfully 
say,  'I’ve  loved,  lusted,  won  and  lost, 
sung  and  wept.’  But  absorbing  as 
each  of  these  things  is,  it  is  never 
for  the  human  being  enough.  He 
needs  to  feel  that  loving  and  lusting, 
singing  and  weeping  mean  some¬ 
thing  beyond  themselves,  that  there 
is  some  justification  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  that  importance  which 
they  have  for  him.  And  if  religion 

—  the  belief  in  a  supernatural  power 
capable  of  investing  them  with 
meaning  —  has  decayed,  then  man 
must  discover  some  attitude  toward 
himself,  capable  of  investing  him 


o’neill 

once  more  with  the  dignity  he  has 
lost.  Strange  Interlude  and  Mourn¬ 
ing  Becomes  Electra  are  efforts  to  do 
just  that  —  to  achieve  the  self-justi¬ 
fying  grandeur  of  tragedy  without 
having  any  recourse  to  any  concep¬ 
tions,  religious  or  otherwise,  which 
the  mind  of  the  modern  man  cannot 
sincerely  entertain.”  Freudian  psy¬ 
chology  is  applied  in  both  dramas. 

Now,  as  to  O’Neill’s  sea  plays. 
These  one-act  plays  cannot  of  course 
be  called  his  greatest  as  compared 
to  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  and 
Desire  Under  the  Elms  but  they  are 
full  of  stark  and  bitter  realism.  They 
represent  to  me  some  of  the  most 
violent,  the  most  passionate,  the 
most  intensified  and  emotional  one- 
act  dramas  that  were  ever  written. 
Here  is  life  in  the  raw.  Here  is  man 
on  his  journey  through  life;  brutal, 
cruel,  pathetic  and,  at  times,  child¬ 
like.  A  large  mixture  of  races  mingle 
through  the  sea  plays.  Men  from  all 
nations  who  "love,  lust,  win,  lose, 
sing  and  weep.”  The  dialects  are 
excellent. 

Here  then  in  The  Moon  of  the 
Carrihees  is  man’s  need  for  women; 
and  the  action  on  the  British  mer¬ 
chant  ship  Glencairn  concerns  itself 
with  a  drinking  party  between  the 
tramp  sailors  and  the  islanders  of 
the  Indies.  There  is  drunkenness 
and  lust  aboard.  Men  living  in  the 
present,  with  a  past  and  without  a 
future.  Their  philosophy  is  neg¬ 
ligible  as  is  O’Neill’s  Such  is  the 
case  as  the  Donkeyman,  looking  at 
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the  island  whores,  says  to  Smitty, 
"There’s  love  at  first  sight  for  you 
—  and  plenty  more  of  the  same  in 
the  fo’c’stle.  No  mem’ries  jined 
with  that.”  There  is  the  mournful 
philosophy,  the  pessimistic  view, 
men  for  the  most  part  who  have  lost 
their  dignity  and  do  not  know  it. 
Men  like  Smitty,  who  even  through 
all  this  sordidness,  seemingly  cling 
to  some  rag  of  honor. 

In  Bound  East  for  Cadiff,  there  is 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal  as  Yank 
lays  dying  on  his  bunk.  Note  what 
perception  O’Neill  has  as  Yank,  dy¬ 
ing,  thinks  about  a  barmaid  who  had 
been  kind  to  him.  He  draws  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  Driscoll  to  see  to  it  that  she 
gets  a  pair  of  red  shoes  that  she 
always  wanted.  Eventually  the  mist 
closes  in  and  Yank  dies.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Eternal  is  overwhelming ! 

Yet  in  The  Long  Voyage  Home 
we  have  a  depressing  note.  Here 
are  the  men  who  roam  the  sea.  Men 
who  never  quite  go  home  again,  for 
once  obtaining  their  sea  pay  they  get 
drunk  and  lose  it.  Pathetically,  each 
time  they  seem  to  think  that  they  will 
go  home,  but  they  do  not.  They  are 
chained  to  its  inevitable  life  —  these 
passionate,  violent  creatures  of 
O’Neill’s. 

*  *  * 

What  then  is  Eugene  O’Neill  ? 
His  philosophy  has  not  always  had 
good  effects  upon  his  contemporaries 
and  on  himself.  He  tends  to  want 
to  be  a  thinker.  He  is  seen  as  a 


seeker  of  truth.  He  has  weaknesses: 
a  fondness  for  brandishing  themes, 
some  of  his  motives  are  unbalanced, 
and  he  is  bitter  toward  many  things. 

Krutch  called  him  "essentially  a 
moralist  and  a  mystic.”  Lionel  Tril¬ 
ling  acknowledging  "his  integrity 
and  hieratic  earnestness,”  said  that 
"not  only  has  he  tried  to  compass 
more  of  life  than  most  of  American 
writers,  but  that  he  has  tried  to  solve 
it.  His  stage  devices  are  an  integral 
and  necessary  expression  of  his 
temper  of  mind.  [Now]  ...  he  has 
crept  into  the  dark  womb  of  Mother 
Church  and  pulled  the  universe  in 
with  him.” 

Here  then  is  O’Neill,  the  tragic 
dramatist.  One  above  all  other  mod¬ 
erns  who  has  come  closest  to  "touch¬ 
ing  the  stars.”  From  the  tenements, 
the  farm,  and  the  sea  he  has  given 
us  the  tragic  vision.  On  the  whole, 
his  work  is  touched  with  a  certain 
grandeur.  He  was  one  man  who 
knew  that  there  was  more  happiness 
(which  he  felt  was  exaltation  in  one 
real  tragedy  than  all  the  happy-end¬ 
ing  plays  ever  written.  He  even  said 
so:  "It’s  mere  present  day  judgment 
to  think  of  tragedy  as  unhappy!  The 
Greeks  and  Elizabethans  knew  bet¬ 
ter.  It  roused  them  spiritually  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  life.” 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  certain 
that  he  rightly  deserves  the  pre¬ 
eminence  that  he  has  attained  among 
the  modern  tragic  writers. 


wane 

gulls  scream,  winds  sigh, 
who  mourns?  not  i. 

air  soft  shadows  on  sea  scarred  rock 
sun  bleached  wood  of  an  old  dock 
he’s  dead,  he’s  dead,  the  keeners  cry 
for  whom?  not  i. 

the  dead  cannot  mourn, 
nor  is  it  the  keener’ s  role 
to  intone  a  dirge  for  a  lost  soul. 

—  frank  o’brien 


She’s  gone 

And  yet  I  cannot  help 
But  think  of  her  sometimes 

I  know 

That  she’s  far  happier 
From  out  these  earthly  climes 

But  still 

I  wish  that  she  were  here 
To  help  me  on  my  way 

Dear  God 

I  loved  her  very  much, 

Whatever  they  may  say. 

—  John  Paul  Sullivan 
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Glendalough,  Glendalough, 
High  in  the  hills; 
Glendalough,  Glendalough, 
Streams  never  still; 

But  perching,  then  leaping 
From  high  ledge  to  rock 
Below  in  the  vale, 

So  green. 

Oh,  heavenly  valley 
With  hollow-cupped  lakes, 

So  black  and  so  silent 
—  And  deep; 

You  gather  young  currents, 
And  never  ask  why, 

But  quiet  their  craze 
Into  sleep. 

And  tell  me,  dear  valley, 

Have  you  room  for  one  more  ? 
For  a  heart 

That  has  roamed  all  alone; 
Over  mountains  and  oceans, 
And  story-book  lands, 

And  now  turns  his  step 
To  home. 


—  James  Hanlon 
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In  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
rich  farm  land  surrounding  Bally- 
shannan,  County  Kildare,  there  was 
neither  man  nor  beast  who  could  sur¬ 
pass  the  sage  advice  of  the  noble 
John  Kerrigan.  No  one  knew  this 
fact  more  plainly  or  felt  it  more  se¬ 
verely  than  Honest  Judge  O’Herlihy, 
who  held  the  rather  shaky  arm  of 
the  law  over  this  section. 

It  caused  the  Judge  no  small 
amount  of  mental  torment  every 
time  Noble  John  would  settle  a  case 
out  of  court  with  his  homespun  phi¬ 
losophy  and  his  common  sense. 
When  O’Herlihy  had  honestly  ob¬ 
tained  the  position  of  Judge  (helped 
more  or  less  by  the  grace  of  graft), 
he  became  so  self-centered  that,  as 
Noble  John  himself  put  it,  "A  body 
could  thrive  through  the  winter  quite 
handsomely,  heated  only  by  the  hot 
air  the  Judge  is  forever  circulatin’.” 

It  was  enough  for  Noble  John  to 
deprive  the  Judge  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  the  court  outside  the  walls 
of  the  "Judicial  Hall,”  but  it  was  a 
strain  on  any  man’s  patience  to  have 
Noble  John  sit  squarely  under  the 
Judge’s  nose  while  a  case  was  being 
heard  and  also  to  have  him  occasion¬ 
ally  inject  his  ruddy  chin  into  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  Time  after 
time,  O’Herlihy  tried  to  trick  his  ad¬ 


versary  or  to  hold  him  in  contempt 
of  court,  but  such  actions  only  raised 
the  ire  of  the  people,  something  the 
Judge  could  ill  afford.  Therefore, 
you  can  imagine  the  well  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  sprang  in  the  heart  of  the 
Judge  when  a  case  was  brought  forth 
that  would  test  the  wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  The  case  involved  the  right¬ 
eous  "Red”  O’Hara  and  the  equally 
unrighteous  Michael  Shea,  the  lazi¬ 
est  piece  of  driftwood  ever  to  settle 
in  this  town. 

It  seems  O’Hara,  who  lived  up  the 
road  a  piece  from  Noble  John  and 
whose  land  hadn’t  yielded  anything 
worth  mentioning  in  the  last  year, 
had  been  hired  by  old  Jim  McGee 
to  build  a  fence  around  his  farm. 
Mike  Shea  made  an  agreement  with 
O’Hara  to  help  him  build  the  fence 
and  in  return  to  receive  half  the 
money.  However,  when  O’Hara  re¬ 
ceived  the  money,  he  refused  to  part 
with  a  copper.  Therefore,  Shea 
brought  him  to  court. 

The  court  was  well  filled  with  both 
families,  one  hundred  per  cent 
strong.  On  the  right  sat  the  O’Hara 
family,  headed  by  Molly  O’Hara 
with  little  Maureen  in  her  arms.  On 
the  left,  Mike  Shea’s  sister  sat  with 
her  brood,  and  in  the  aisle  sat  Jim 
McGee  and  his  wife,  Nora,  in  order 
not  to  seem  partial  to  either  side. 
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The  case  could  have  been  easily 
settled  if  certain  complications 
hadn’t  set  in.  For,  as  O’Hara  ex¬ 
plained,  "I  did  the  diggin’,  the  chop- 
pin’  an’  the  liftin’  while  this  here 
loafer  sat  sunnin’  himself.  I  did  all 
the  work  so  I  should  get  all  the 
money.”  But  as  Shea  put  it,  "Now 
I  don’t  like  to  call  any  man  a  liar, 
but  O’Hara  can’t  deny  that  every 
time  he  swung  that  shovel,  I  puffed 
for  him,  each  time  he  stubbed  his 
toe,  I  cursed  for  him  and  each  time 
he  felt  tired,  I  rested  for  him;  so 
since  I  helped  him  I  should  get  half !” 

At  this  point,  O’Hara’s  arm  went 
swinging  in  the  general  direction  of 
Shea’s  Roman  nose,  and,  as  if  it  were 
a  signal,  both  families  raised  a  din 
the  likes  of  which  hadn’t  been  heard 
since  Pat  McCarthy’s  wake.  Molly 
O’Hara  waved  her  arms  and  cursed 
the  name  of  Shea  while  her  children 
engaged  themselves  in  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  the  kinfolk  of  the  Sheas. 
Even  O’Hara’s  father-in-law  and 
Shea’s  father,  whose  teeth  had  long 
since  left  their  respective  mouths, 
waved  their  canes  while  they  clutched 
the  court  benches  for  support.  The 
rapping  of  the  gavel  by  the  Judge 
only  added  to  the  noise.  It  wasn’t 
until  Noble  John,  who  had  until  now 
been  sitting  in  the  first  bench,  rose 
and  asked  for  "Silence!”  that  the 
slighest  hint  of  this  earthquake’s 
ending  exhibited  itself.  After  every¬ 
one  had  calmed  down,  Noble  John 
sat  himself  again,  with  the  postscript 
that  "Ye’  all  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ye’  selves!” 


The  Judge  had  no  intention  of 
letting  Noble  John  rest  and  neither 
did  he  intend  to  judge  this  case.  With 
obvious  delight,  the  Judge  said, 
"Noble  John  Kerrigan,  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  your  judgment 
on  this  case?”  This  sarcastic  request 
was  put  aside  by  Noble  John  with  a 
wrinkle  of  his  nose  and  he  walked 
over  to  "Red”  O’Hara,  asking  him 
the  health  of  each  of  his  family, 
from  Mr.  "Red”  O’Hara,  Sr.,  who 
will  be  eighty-two  come  next  New 
Year’s,  down  to  little  Maureen,  who 
wasn’t  over  three  months  of  age. 
Noble  John  would  have  conducted 
the  same  procedure  with  Mike  Shea 
except  that  the  frustration  of  O’Her- 
lihy  overflowed  and  he  pleaded  with 
John  to  please  proceed.  As  if 
wakened  from  slumber,  Noble  John 
took  the  bag  of  coins  that  was 
clutched  in  the  hand  of  "Red” 
O’Hara,  and  asked  the  court  to 
please  provide  Mike  Shea  with  a 
metal  tray.  When  this  was  ac¬ 
complished,  Noble  John  began  count¬ 
ing  out  the  money,  dropping  each 
coin  on  the  tray  and  asking  Shea  if 
he  could  hear  it.  Shea  readily  said 
yes,  while  his  happiness  reached  a 
fever  peak,  as  did  the  ire  of  O’Hara. 

When  all  the  coins  were  on  the 
tray,  everyone  was  indeed  perplexed 
at  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  Then 
Noble  John  dumped  the  coins  back 
into  the  bag  and  handed  it  to  "Red” 
O’Hara!  This  action  accomplished, 
Noble  John  returned  to  his  seat  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  gasps  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Judge,  when  he  had 
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recovered,  asked  John  the  meaning 
of  all  this  tomfoolery.  With  a  smack 
of  his  lips,  Noble  John  said,  "As 
O’Hara  said,  he  did  all  the  diggin’, 
liftin’  and  choppin’,  while,  as  Shea 
said,  he  did  all  the  huffin’,  puffin’, 
swearin’,  and  heavy  lookin’-on. 
Therefore,  since  Shea  only  provided 


the  sounds  of  work,  he  should  be 
paid  only  by  the  sound  of  the 
money.”  At  this,  three  cheers  were 
sent  up  by  the  O’Hara  family  and 
all  were  more  or  less  satisfied  with 
the  decision,  all,  that  is,  except  the 
Judge,  whose  blood  pressure  was 
hitting  an  all-time  high. 


I  sat  on  a  bridge 

By  a  brown,  trout  stream, 

In  the  spring 

Of  a  bright,  new  year; 

And  dreamed  all  the  thoughts 
Of  a  boy  all  alone, 

In  a  world 

That  was  vivid  and  clear. 


Then  summer  leapt  up, 

And  turned  the  earth  green, 
And  the  stream 
To  a  transparent  blue; 

And  the  boy  that  I  was 
Grew  up  in  the  light, 

Of  a  sun 

That  was  constant  and  true. 


The  fall  was  to  come, 

And  with  it  the  storms, 

And  the  winds 

That  were  bitter  and  chill. 

And  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
Turned  brown  as  the  earth, 

—  Or  the  book 
That  a  man  has  to  fill. 

Now  the  bridge  has  decayed; 

I  can  never  go  back, 

To  the  stream 

Of  my  childhood  years. 

*  The  winter  has  come 
To  an  old  man’s  heart, 

In  a  world 

That  is  clouded  witih  tears. 

—  J.  F.  Hanlon 
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On  The  Use  Of  The  Malapropism 
In  Fielding  and  Sheridan 

By  JOSEPH  McLELLAN 


V V ITHOUT  having  made  any 
careful  or  extensive  study  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that 
the  malapropism  was  introduced  into 
English  literature,  or  at  least  that  it 
was  strongly  foreshadowed,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare.  Let  us  consider, 
for  example,  Hamlet,  Act  V,  Scene  2, 
where  Osric  says  of  Laertes, 

Believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman, 
full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of 
very  soft  society  and  great  showing: 
indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he 
is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for 
you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent 
of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

And  Hamlet  answers  sarcastically, 
“Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdi¬ 
tion  in  you.” 

The  practice  is  revived  by  Henry 
Fielding  in  Joseph  Andrews,  and 
finally  brought  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  by  Sheridan  in  The  Rivals,  after 
which  it  dies  a  natural  death,  though 
a  distant  relative  survives  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Josh  Billings  and  Artemus 
Ward. 

So  much  for  its  history,  and  now 
let  us  try  to  define  it.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  satiric  instrument,  used  to 


ridicule  pretensions  of  erudition  or 
gentility  by  revealing  shallowness  in 
the  very  act  of  pretension.  Its  name, 
I  believe,  is  derived  from  its  most 
well  known  exponent,  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  whose  name  is,  in  turn,  derived 
from  the  French  mal  a  propos, 
‘'hardly  suitable.”  It  consists  in  the 
use  of  ornate  and  unsuitable  lan¬ 
guage  by  pretentious  characters.  For 
this  is  the  common  denominator  be¬ 
tween  Osric,  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and  Mrs. 
Malaprop;  they  are  all  pretentious, 
and  they  all  display  it  by  using  a 
“fine  derangement  of  epitaphs.” 

When  properly  employed,  the  mal¬ 
apropism  has  a  twofold  effect.  It  is 
humorous,  and  it  reveals  character. 
Exactly  what  makes  it  humorous  is 
rather  difficult  to  define.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  related  to  the  pun,  and  the  play 
on  words,  since  it  usually  has  two 
meanings,  the  meaning  intended  by 
the  speaker  and  the  actual  meaning, 
but  it  has  other  connections  as  well. 
I  think  it  is  also  related  to  nonsense 
writing.  When  I  read  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop’s  assertion  that  girls  should  be 
taught  “geometry”  so  that  they  might 
learn  something  about  the  “con¬ 
tagious  countries,”  or  the  phrase 
quoted  above  about  epitaphs,  I  am 
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struck  by  a  wild,  fantastic  use  of  the 
imagination  that  impresses  me  as 
similar  to  Gelett  Burgess,  or  Lewis 
Carroll.  It  recalls  echoes  from  my 
younger  days  of  reading  about  a 
"Pobble”  that  had  no  toes,  and 
"jumblies”  that  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 
This  particular  aspect  of  the  mal- 
apropism  seems  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  Sheridan  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  There  is  a  passage  in  King 
Lear  where  a  nobleman,  in  the  mal- 
apropic  style,  compares  the  tears  fall¬ 
ing  from  Cordelia’s  eyes  to  pearls 
falling  from  diamonds;  and  this 
might  be  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  "imaginative  malapropism,”  but 
for  the  most  part  Fielding  and  Shake¬ 
speare  use  the  malapropism  as  a  kind 
of  verbal  quibbling.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  Fielding’s  more  happy 
phrases,  from  chapter  six  of  book 
one  of  Joseph  Andrews,  where  Mrs. 
Slipslop  shouts  at  Joseph,  "Barbarous 
monster!  how  have  I  deserved  that 
my  passion  should  be  resulted  and 
treated  with  ironing?’’  She  goes  on 
to  use  the  word  "refer”  instead  of 
"prefer,”  and  to  say  "whatsomdever” 
instead,  I  suppose,  of  "whatsoever.” 
These  are  clever  and  amusing 
enough,  but  I  don’t  think  they  have 
the  imaginative  appeal  of  Sheridan’s 
phrases. 

But  on  with  our  analysis!  The 
malapropism  is  also,  to  no  small 
extent,  associated  with  low  comedy. 
The  humorous  effect  derived  from 
the  spectacle  of  a  person  attempting 
a  big  word  and  failing  is  certainly 


closely  akin  to  the  humorous  effect 
of  seeing  a  man’s  silk  hat  knocked  off 
by  a  snowball  or  of  seeing  someone 
slip  on  a  banana  peel.  There  is  a 
certain  savagery  in  this  sort  of  hu¬ 
mor,  as  indeed  there  is  in  most  hu¬ 
mor,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  even  the  polished  deni2ens  of 
the  age  of  Enlightenment  were  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  savage  as 
they  liked  to  think. 

But  of  course,  above  and  beyond 
all  these  other  associations,  the  pri¬ 
mary  use  of  the  malapropism  is 
satiric.  As  I  have  said  above,  it  is 
essentially  a  ridicule  of  pretense.  In 
this  light,  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  is  little  difference  between 
Mrs.  Malaprop’s  use  of  language  in 
The  Rivals  and  Acres’  use  of  the 
"oath  referential,  or  sentimental 
swearing,”  in  the  same  play.  Both 
of  them  are  aping  the  practice  of 
what  they  consider  "refined  and  gen¬ 
teel,”  both  of  them  are  failing  at  it, 
rather  obviously  and  foolishly,  and 
both  of  them  think  they  are  doing 
something  wonderful  and  impressive. 
It  is  this  use  of  the  malapropism  that 
is  most  frequently  to  be  found,  al¬ 
though  it  has  so  many  other  poten¬ 
tialities. 

I  cannot  remember  having  run 
across  the  malapropism  in  any  read¬ 
ing  subsequent  to  Sheridan,  which 
might  seem  strange,  considering  that 
it  is  such  a  handy  tool  for  the  ridicule 
of  such  a  widespread  and  common 
manifestation  of  human  folly,  but  I 
think  the  spirit  of  it,  at  least,  lives 
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on  in  our  modern  literature.  A  kin¬ 
dred  phenomenon,  which,  if  one 
were  so  inclined,  one  might  call  the 
"malapropism  of  thought”  is  to  be 
found  in  much  of  our  modern  real¬ 


istic  fiction.  Sinclair  Lewis’  The  Man 
Who  Knew  Co  olid ge  is  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  kind  of  writing  in 
modern  literature  that  I  can  think  of 
offhand. 


White  S, 


now 


White  snow  in  a  market  place, 

Where  people  pass  and  rush, 

A  sad  effect  of  nature  seems 
When  churned  to  darkened  slush. 

White  snow  as  an  apron  set 

Around  a  week-day  church  —  unmarred 

Is  far  a  sadder  sight  to  see 

And  cuts  a  deeper  scar. 


—  Ed  Shea 


t 


4 Variations 


on  a 


eme 


erne 


There  is  a  time  when  all  the  sifted  world  shall  tumble  down 
Softly  without  sound 

And  sink  with  a  despairing  cry  into  the  silent  sea 

Which  flows  forever  in  the  timeless  land  of  cool  rememberings 

Nipped  in  the  frantic  twistings  of  one  afternoon. 

And  there  shall  be  no  light  in  the  deserted  silence 
Of  this  last  preamble 

To  the  yet  still  unbegun  destruction  of  that  first  creation 
When  all  being  shall  be  one  with  wind  and  melted  star 
And  memories  of  that  ungotten  summer  shall  be  dumb. 


Yet  in  that  gulf  which  eternity  shall  slowly  frame 
Between  us,  man  and  man, 

A  stilled  unbidden  hesitation  shall  begin  to  tremble 
Soft  in  the  dewy  leaves  of  what  is  left  for  us  to  kiss 
Or  dream  on  in  that  shrivelled  silence  after  dawn. 


And  light  will  still  flow  between  the  inverted  and  the  poles 
Nadir  and  limpid  zenith 

And  a  humbled  prayer  unushered  from  a  pair  of  withered  lips 
Cleaving  the  unminded  space  shall  glimmer  in  the  probate  depths 
Of  that  tomorrow  tremulous,  —  the  muted  stanza  unbegun. 

—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 
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R  IGHT  off,  I’d  like  to  make  a 
sweeping  condemnation:  B.  C.  guys 
don’t  give  a  Boulder  Dam  about 
current  literature.  Who  can  deny  it  ? 
"But  wait,”  you  yell,  "maybe  I  don’t 
do  extra  curricular  reading,  but  look, 
there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  day.  I  don’t  have  the  time.”  Brave 
try,  dear  man,  but,  in  truth,  that’s  a 
lot  of  bottlewash  and  you  know  it. 
Even  if  you  had  all  the  free  time  of 
the  Phys.  Ed.  scholar  you  wouldn’t 
get  down  to  serious  reading. 

"So  what?”  says  you. 

But  isn’t  it  a  riot:  we,  Jesuit-edu¬ 
cated  men  of  Boston’s  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  scholars  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  bearers  of  traditional  West¬ 
ern  Culture  and  defenders  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  are  so  well-taught,  so  well- 
educated,  so  well-balanced  on  the  log 
of  knowledge  that  we  need  not  know 
anything  except  what  we  get  in  class. 
We  know  all  the  answers  to  every 
modern  adversary;  we  need  not  dis¬ 
turb  ourselves  with  the  arguments 
they  are  making,  or  the  lies  they  are 
swearing,  or  the  injustices  that  are 
being  enacted.  We  don’t  even  need 
the  joy  and  intellectual  stimulation 
of  a  story  firmly  entrenched  in  Chris¬ 
tian  principles.  We  don’t  need  to 
be  shown  the  practical  application 
of  our  philosophy  (not  us) ;  we 


already  know  how  to  live  our  the¬ 
ology  (of  course  we  do). 

But  aren’t  we  clever?  Since  we 
don’t  need  these  commonly  necessary 
stimulants,  how  do  we  spend  our 
time  ?  Why,  we  read  the  comics,  the 
sports  page  and  the  drug  store  litera¬ 
ture.  After  all,  even  though  we  are 
geniuses  we  don’t  mind  trying  to  be 
just  normal. 

Says  you.  Let’s  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  We  are  unexcelled  in 
comic  book,  sport  page  and  pocket 
book  reading.  No  nincompoop,  stat¬ 
istician  or  Man  from  Mars  can  deny 
us  this.  No  siree.  We  do  not  need 
worthwhile  reading;  thus  these  are 
our  food,  our  air  and  our  refresh¬ 
ment;  for  these  our  minds  crave. 

Bearers  of  Western  Culture,  me 
necktie.  Let  me  show  you  what  I 
mean.  One  day  last  year  a  class¬ 
mate  carried  around  the  book  The 
Art  of  T.  S.  Eliot  to  dip  into  between 
classes  (and  during  the  dull  ones,  I 
suppose) .  A  pretty  smart  math  stu¬ 
dent  noticed  it  and  snorted:  "Who 
is  T.  S.  Eliot?”  Another  student 
proved  himself  an  ass  by  mixing  up 
our  greatest  living  poet  with  George 
Eliot,  dead  these  seventy  years.  A 
third  happily  managed  to  remember 
that  T.  S.  is  the  author  of  the  success¬ 
ful  Broadway  play,  "The  Cocktail 
Party.” 
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We  religiously  read  the  daily  sport 
page  from  top  to  bottom,  but  the 
perfect  condition  of  the  literary  or 
intellectual  periodicals  in  the  library 
—  the  Atlantic,  Commonweal,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Harpers  —  shows  that  few  get 
around  to  paging  through  them.  We 
read  the  James  Cains  and  the  E.  Stan¬ 
ley  Gardners  but  don’t  have  the  time 
for  the  worthwhile  stuff.  Sure,  you 
were  going  to  read  Merton’s  Seven 
Storey  Mountain  last  summer  but  you 
just  never  got  around  to  it. 

"What  if  we  like  the  funnies  and 
the  sport  page,  what  of  it?”,  you  say. 
"If  you  like  to  read  the  high  class 
stuff,  well,  more  power  to  you,  boy. 
Look,  we  keep  our  noses  in  a  fool 
philosophy  book  for  a  couple  of 
hours  a  night;  then  what  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  do  —  turn  up  the  midnight 
oil  and  read  Dante  until  dawn  ? 
Don’t  be  an  idiot  —  we’re  normal.” 

Is  that  so? 

I  wouldn’t  put  my  dough  on  that. 
Look  (and  here’s  the  exhortation), 
we  are  college  men.  We  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  getting  an  education 
here.  Not  just  in  some  narrow  field, 
but  in  all  the  chambers  and  ante¬ 
chambers  of  thought.  To  be  educated 
usually  means  to  have  an  apprehen¬ 
sive,  docile  mind,  avid  and  willing, 
open  to  all  knowledge.  This  usually 
means  that  we  strive  after  and 
hunger  for  knowledge.  And  where 
do  we  find  it?  Sorry,  no  —  not  in 
the  Case  of  Earl  Stanley  Gardner. 
But  yes,  we  do  find  it  in  stimulating 
literature.  There  we  can  knock 


mental  joints  with  the  men  who  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  basis  of  things,  who  set 
the  trend  of  thought. 

Let’s  take  it  from  another  angle. 
The  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  and 
we  read  about  Ted  and  Captain  Mar¬ 
vel  and  don’t  even  consider  the  dog 
in  the  garden. 

We  are  Catholics,  defenders  of 
Christianity,  ha.  The  material  forces 
opposing  us  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  intellectual  forces  set  against  us. 
The  atheists  or  the  agnostics  or  the 
pragmatists  were  wrong  first  in  their 
thinking  and  then  wrong  in  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Are  we  so  different?  We 
must  be  right  in  our  thinking  before 
we  can  be  stimulated  to  heroic  ac¬ 
tions.  How  many  of  us  have  ever 
heard  of  Eric  Gill,  Sigrid  Undset,  or 
Graham  Greene,  to  name  but  a  few  ? 
We  are  supposed  to  have  something 
to  offer  the  world,  but  do  we  have 
anything?  We  know  about  as  much 
about  Christian  culture  as  an  Eskimo 
knows  about  tobacco  growing. 

Not  long  ago  I  came  across  an 
article  of  Vincent  Sheehan’s  (I  won’t 
say  I  "read”  it  —  that  might  irritate 
you) ,  in  which  he  said  he  had  learned 
nothing  at  college  and  considered 
that  the  time  he  spent  there  had  been 
wasted.  Could  it  be  the  same  with 
us?  Are  we  learning  anything? 
Aren’t  we  here  because  (l)  we  want 
a  diploma,  (2)  we  want  a  good  time, 
(3)  we  have  nothing  else  to  do?  We 
like  the  funnies  and  what’s  wrong 
with  the  sport  page? 

Philosophy,  history,  theology,  lit- 
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erature  are  not  dead  things.  They 
are  woven  through  life  in  a  brilliant 
pattern.  Toynbee  in  A  History  of 
Civilization,  Sorokin  in  Crisis  of  Our 
Age  and  Mari  tain  in  Art  and  Scho¬ 
lasticism  show  us  that  this  is  true.  Are 
we  not  going  to  be  attentive  to  it  ? 

But  what’s  the  sense  of  shouting? 
It’s  the  old  case  of  the  horse  and  the 
water.  But  perhaps  some  night  when 
your  girl  stands  you  up  (you  should 
live  so  long) ,  or  maybe  on  some  day 
off  you  will  rush  to  the  library,  get 
a  few  thought-provoking  books  and 


try  them  on  for  size.  One  warning 
first:  if  you  don’t  like  what  you  read, 
that  is,  if  you  find  it  dull  and  boring 
—  don’t  continue.  But  give  it  a 
worthwhile  try.  You  may  find  it 
difficult  at  first,  but  then  anything 
really  worth  doing  is  tough.  After 
all,  who  could  expect  to  jump  from 
Captain  Marvel  to  John  of  the  Cross 
or  from  Agatha  Christie  to  Agnes 
Repplier?  Believe  me,  there  is  ad¬ 
venture  in  store  for  you.  You  will 
at  least  realize  the  full  meaning  of 
the  proverb:  "A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing.” 


March  is  a  heartless  showman 
Ventriloquizing  out  of  his  neolithic  dumbness. 

Puppets  of  trees  and  shrubs,  breathing 
A  restless  spirit  into  the  empty  hearts 
Of  passive  lakes  huddled 
Between  the  amber  shoulders  of  restive  hills, 

Garbless  in  their  mute  submission 

To  February’s  passion,  —  fugitives 

From  an  unquiet  temple  thronged 

With  cloakless  phantoms  of  an  unforgotten  summer. 

For  a  narrow  time  the  winds, 

Flaunting  their  adolesence  in  spasmodic  leaps, 

Worry  the  awakening  land,  assert 
Their  lusty  supremacy,  known  to  be  brief, 

Yet  wilder  if  for  that, 

Over  the  timid  ferns  and  brooklets  whose 
Reissued  role  they  quake  to  reenact. 

Yet  they  grow  early  old,  these  striplings  of  the  sky, 

And,  feeling  the  first  fatigue  of  their  new  youth, 

Curl  with  a  throated  sigh  about  the  deep  receptive  bosom 
Of  some  maternal  hill  and  fall  asleep. 

Still  there  is  time  and  enough  of  breath 

To  spare  for  dreaming  and  that  unwanted  moment,  aching 

Between  sleep  and  sunlight,  —  instant  of  warmth 

Too  sadly  indefinable  between  the  unbordered  realms 

Of  dream  and  caution.  There  will  be  space  and  crownless  wealth 

Of  moments  to  gather  harvests 

Of  uninflected  blossoms  born  of  warmer  thoughts, 

Before  the  returning  mother  April 

Showers  her  blithe  munificence  upon  her  lonely  child, 

Bidding  him  share  her  tears  in  soft  embrace,  — 

Selfish  and  futile  gesture  at  a  more  enticing  May! 

—  Charles  Lionel  Regan 
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the  grace  of  the  Writers’  Workshop  and  The  Pilot,  was  flooded  with 
material. 

If  you  have  been  reading  the  daily  bulletin  and  The  Heights,  you  know 
by  now  that  the  best  short  story  or  essay  or  poem  printed  in  your  college 
magazine  will  be  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Boston  Arch¬ 
diocese.  If  the  situation  warrants  it,  all  three  categories  from  one  issue  will 
be  published  ...  a  splendid  opportunity  for  anyone  with  just  an  ounce  of 
printer’s  ink  in  his  blood.  As  for  specialized  training  in  the  kind  of  material 
which  the  Stylus  seeks,  there  is  no  finer  breeding-ground  on  the  campus  than 
Writers’  Workshop.  Of  the  twenty-five  poems,  short  stories  and  articles 
appearing  in  this  issue  (a  kind  of  record  number),  more  than  one-half  are 
the  products  of  the  Writers’  Workshop. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  surprise  that  came  with  the  reading  and 
selecting  of  manuscripts  this  past  month  was  the  incredible  amount  of 
poetry  submitted  by  students  in  the  Business  School.  Somehow,  out  of 
the  miasma  of  ringing  cash  registers,  stock  market  quotations  and  debits  and 
credits,  there  emerged  a  stream  of  words  praising  such  things  as  Youth  and 
Joy  and  Spring.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  Business  School  plans 
to  abandon  its  own  embryonic  publication  for  the  somewhat  more  hallowed 
environs  of  the  Stylus.  Our  masthead  this  month  carries  the  name  of  Robert 
Gavaghan,  a  student  of  Marketing  and  Advertising,  who  nosed  out  many 
Arts  and  Sciences  English  majors  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Editor.  Ele 
is  also  the  author  of  this  issue’s  most  original  short  story. 

Balancing  the  pungent  prose  of  "The  Short  Memoirs  of  Mitchell  Grant’’ 
is  a  richly- worded  essay  by  Charles  Lionel  Regan  entitled  "Forgotten  Man 
of  English  Letters  —  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,’’  which  has  been  called  the 
"most  scholarly  treatise  to  appear  in  the  magazine  within  ten  years.’’  Its 
author,  too,  appears  on  our  masthead  as  a  new  Literary  Editor. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  freshmen,  each  one  a  potential  editor,  come 
John  Plunkett  with  our  lead  poem,  "Odyssey,”  and  James  J.  Buckley  with 
a  fictional  vignette,  "Sounds  Irish.”  The  sophomores  are  represented  by 
John  McLellan,  whose  "The  Great  American  Drama”  skillfully  satirizes  one 
of  America’s  happier  educational  media.  From  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  poetry,  there  appears  the  work  of  a  CBA  senior,  Ed  Shea,  and 
an  A&S  senior,  Robert  Paul  Carroll. 

Obviously,  everyone  in  the  College  will  not  be  equally  pleased  with 
every  item.  There  are  some  who  will  scorn  the  lines  of  verse  but  enjoy 
the  fiction;  there  are  perhaps  some  who  will  read  the  lengthy  Lytton  article 
to  the  last  period.  At  any  rate,  we  believe  we  have  published  a  literary 
magazine  within  whose  shiny  covers  each  will  find  some  reading  pleasure. 
Whether  or  not  you  agree,  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


